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GRISI AND VIARDOT. 


THE grand operas, o£ -Meyerbeernrthe, Huguenots and the 
Prophéte especially—haye drawn, and. continue. to, draw,,.a 
great, deal of money to, the, treasury, of the Royal Italian 
Opera. The first representative, at that establishment, of 
the parts of Valentine and Fides, was Mad. Pauline’ Viardot 
Garcia. As the.continental engagementsofithat lady pre- 
vented her from arriving in London early in the season, the 
performance of theuMuguenots and the:Prophete was inevitably 
deferred until the ‘‘ dog-days,” when reasonable beings would 
much rather be inhaling the odour. of trees, and fields, and 
water, in the country, than profusely sweating in a crowded 
theatre, illumined by glaring and intolerable gas, . Indif- 
ferent business, in 1849, made the directors of the Royal 
- Italian Opera sigh for the Huguenots. But it was impossible 
to give that opera, since Mad. Viardot had not come. Money 
was wanted, however; and as Meyerbeer had not given 
directions in the score that no one should play the part of 
the heroine but Mad, Viardot, the directors: applied to Mad. 
Grisi, and on Thursday, May 24th, that great artist and 
highly-esteemed favourite of the public made her first ap- 
pearance as Valentine, with a success at least equal to that of 
her predecessor. This year, 1852, the same reason, indif- 
ferent business, made, Mr..Gye pant, for the. Prophéte.. But 
it was impossible to give that opera, since Mad. Viardot had 
not arrived. Money was wanted, however; and as Meyer- 
beer had not given directions in the score that no one should 
play the part of the heroine but Mad, Viardot, Mr. Gye ap- 
plied to Mad/'Grisij‘and, on Satarday, June 96,“that great 
artist and highly-esteemed favourite of the public made her 
first appearance as Fides, with a success at least equal to 
that of her predecessor. 


We shall not discuss the question as to Mad. Grisi’s right 
of attempting any part which the manager who pays her for 
her services may require of her. ~To argue on such a self- 
evident propOsitions| would) (ba (\wasting \iiiky Had it been 
Meyerbeer’s wish that nobody but Mad. Viardot should play 
Fides, he would have made her a present of the MS.,., sdore, 
and refused permission to have it engraved. But the opera, 
once printed and published, it becomes the property. of-the 
world; the only copyright being vested in the hands of M. 
Brandus, ‘the publisher, who can prevent any one ‘else from 
engraving and vending copies, but neither can, nor would be 
so blind to his own interests, as to prevent’ any good ‘artist 
from singing any part in the opera. At Paris, where it was 
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first brought out, Meyerbeer did not object, in the absence 
of Mad. Viardot, to hear Madlle:“Alboni ‘sing the musie:of 


Fides. On the he,was present at the first perform- 
ance, and, at AA EHH RATS. scenes and 
warmly felicitated the incomparable ‘Marietta ‘on Ver ‘triumph. 
Nor, later, in the absence of Madlle. Alboni, did Meyerbeer 
evince ‘any tepugnance to Mad. Tedesco playing the same 
part, at the Grand Opera. On the contrary, he was glad of 
any means of keeping his great work before the public. If 
Meyerbeer neither possessed the right nor betrayed the de- 
sire of making his Fides the exclusive property of one parti- 
cular artist in Paris,where; he»firstsbrought out, sold, and 
published the Prophete, ‘how much léss so-can he assume the 
one or entertain the other in London, where he has not even 
a claim upon the courtesy of publisher, manager or artist ? 

We have a reason for introducing the above remarks, which 
our readers will understand from the following article, sent 
anonymously to Mad, Grisi, on a printed slip, or proof, and 
forwarded to our’ office by the great “ prima donna assoluta” 
of the Royal Italian Opera. We give it verbatim :— 


“‘ Mdme. Grisi has made one or two mistakes in her professional 
career, which would doubtless have destroyed a prima donna of 
less matchless genius and lyric capabilities. But never, since 
eighteen years ago she made her debut at Her Majesty’s Vheatre, 
did she take a more decidedly false step than when,’on Saturday 
last, she ventured to undertake Mdme. Viardot's great part of Fides 
in Meyerbeer’s Prophéte. Mdme. Grisi’s inability jto endure a 
rival near her throne’ is well known. hyan Malte. hag — 
distracting Hie? town, by hey singing, and producing a furore, whic 
was little ceeatlable tS the taste of the public, mAs | that Mdlle. 
Lind had been surpassed by many other prima donnas, by Ronzi de 
Begnis, Sontag, the incomparable Malibran, not excepting Grisi 
herself, the Diva never sang more exquisitely, or took greater pains 
to prove that her talent was of the highest order, and that she still 
could carry away the palm, even from the Swedish nightingale, who 
however ‘curiously endowed with: nature's gifts,’ could only sing 
in four operas with any degree of success, and in everything else 
which she attempted, inade only repeated fascos, as painful as they 
were discreditable. When Mdme. Viardot, however, first made 
her debut at the Royal Italian Opera, Mdnie. Grisi found that a 
competitor of great ‘power had arrived. True genius would haye 
induced her, however, at once to feel that she had no cause to fear 
any danger to her acknowledged position, inasmuch as the operas, 
voices, and style of each, were totally distinct, and each in their 
respective spheres was so great as to be able to maintain their 
position without any cause for a contest to attain superiority. 
With, that true and genuine openness of. heart and disposition, 
which Madame Viardot possesses, no sentiment of displeasure at 
Madame Grisi’s greatness was ever displayed; she was above the 
petty jealousy of :the coulisses,aud never. could condescend to 
assume those ‘airs and graces,’ which are too often, on the part of 
prima ‘donnas, the injury of a, management and destructive of art. 
Mdme. Viardot never attempted a réle, which had become exclu- 
sively Madame Grisi’s, but the Donna Anna in Don Giovanni, and 
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the part of the management ; and in no single instance did she 
either show a disposition to do $0, or attempt to supplant her com- 
petitor in public favour. With Mdme. Grisi the case has been 
widely different. ‘The idiosyncracy of character in the two ladies 
is cast in a far different mould. Mdme. Grisi has never been satis- 
fied until she has undertaken Mdme. Viardot’s characters; indeed 
she has so assumed one at least of them (Valentina in Les Huguenots) 
asto prevent the habitués of the Royal Italian Opera from again 
witnessing Mdme. Viardot’s charming rendering. The part of 
Fides, in Le Prophéte, that lady had very properly claimed tor her- 
self, and made ber own, as a privilege, which a prime donna of her 
genius and position has aright to exercise. But this season, from 
circumstances over which Mdme. Viardot has had no control, she 
has been prevented from coming to England as early as usual in 
order to appear at Covent Garden. The excuse for her absence 
is one that all parties will accept, whilst acknowledging that it has 
been impossible she should arrive before the beginning of July. 
The management has, however, found this year, as heretofore, that 
the. great paying operas are Les Huguenots, Lucrezia Borgia, and 
Le Prophéte. The two former have been repeated so often that 
the latter was much wanted, and since Malle. Wagner had been 
very properly prevented debuting in the réle of Fides by the Chan- 
cellor’s injunction, which she was to have filled till Mdme. Viardot’s 
arrival,—whether with the consent or not of Mdme. Viardot we 
cannot say, but most improbably with her consent, as a stipulation 
is said to have been expressly made that she should maintain this 
part—Le Prophéte was put in repetition, and brought out ‘with 
hot haste’ on Saturday night, and has twice since been given. 
The house was crammed to suffocation on Saturday, as was to 
be anticipated, but not one single individual, who thoroughly 
understands what are the demands of the réle of Fides, could ex- 
press the slightest satisfaction at Mdme. Grisi’s trial, the mani- 
fest and palpable failure of which was most deplorable. Certain 
critics, whose wisdom is, in their own opinion, proverbial, have 
thought fit to institute a comparison between Mdme. Grisi’s and 
Mdme. Viardot’s represcntations, to the prejudice of the latter ; 
but even these laborious gentlemen have been compelled to admit 
that the music is not within Mdme. Grisi’s compass, that she 
made little or nothing of the opening scene, that in the exquisite 
‘Pieta, pieta,’ in which Mdme. Viardot is so great, she failed, 
but that in the coronation scene she was triumphant. More than 
this, they have said that when M. Scribe saw Melle. Alboni in the 
part of Fides, he declared that her rendering was his, Mdme. 
Viardot’s hers! If M. Scribe were ever guilty of such an imper- 
tinence, it would be well to remind him that Meyerbeer’s opinion 
is worth something—-secing that the libretto of an opera is not 
everything that makes it successful—and he has again and again 
pronounced that not only did he write the Fices for Mdme. 
Viardot, but that she is the only person who has ever given a cor 
rect version cf Ais intentions. What M. Scribe would have said 
of Mdme. Grisi’s personation is consequently nothing to the pur- 
posc. We are confident that Meyerbeer’s decision would have 
been, that imperfect as her Valentina isin comparison with Mdme. 
Viardot’s, her Fides is immeasureably worse, and but for the 
prestige of her name and acknowledged reputation, the Diva 
would have been crushed by venturing upon ground which has 
broken under her. In no one scene of the opera did Mdme. Grisi 
realise the intention of the composer. The music is throughout 
much too low for her voice, and had constantly to te transposed, 
a course which is always unfair to a’ composer, and destructive to 
the singer. In the coronation scene, she also violated every sense 
of propriety by the vulgarity of her attitudes, and the vehemence 
of her demeanour. It is a vastly favourite method of motion with 
Mdme. Grisi to progress on her knees; and in this scene, as in 
the great act with Raoul in the Huguenots, she works upon them 
as if she had set herself to run a race after this fashion, all the 
while gesticulating vehemently, substituting passion for sentiment, 
and stretch of voice and vehemence of gesture for poetry of feel- 
ing. In the last act, Mame. Grisi sang the celebrated bravura as 
she would have given the polacca in the Puritani, or the many 
difficult scenas of the Lucrezia—but the insulted feelings of a 
broken-hearted mother were neither felt nor attempted to be 
pourtrayed in this song. It is, like the réle, above her capacity, 





in fact, to understand what Meyerbeer meant by its introduction. 
Had Mdme. Grisi desired to show the wonderful genius of Mdme. 
Viardot to the very best advantage, she could not have adopted a 
more successful course than by attempting the part of Fides. By 
comparison, the rendering of the two ladies is as ‘ Hyperion to a 
satyr,’ and if we mistake not, Mdme. Grisi has already discovered 
that she had taken a step which, however it may have filled the 
coffers of the treasury for a night or two, must be retraced, unless 
she is content to have it said that she ia not capable of doing 
everything well that an overweening vanity induces her to under- 
take. As she has laid aside the Alice in the Zoberto, and the 
Pamina in the auto Magico, so she will, though for a far differ- 
ent reason, shake off the part of Fides. In the two former réles 
Mdmes, Jullien and Castellan may be admitted as substitutes ; 
but there is no one but Mdme. Viardot who can play the character 
of Fides—not even Mdlle. Wagner, who, with all the noise that is, 
made about her, is buta second or third-rate artiste. If Mdme, 
Viardot should feel that she can do so no more, the public wil 
have great cause for dissatisfaction, both towards Mdme. Grisi and 
the management; but her generosity of mind, and love for her art, 
will, we hope, should she again visit England, induce her to over- 
look a slight which has been more disadvantageous to those who 
have offered it than it can possibly be to herself.” 

It is not to the writer’s notions of the relative merits of 
Mad. Grisi and Mad. Viardot that we object. Wer do not 
share them; nay, we differ from them in toto; but we never 
quarrel with opinions delivered openly, and without preju- 
dice or personality. What we strongly blame is the tone 
assumed in reference to the supposed motives of Mad. Grisi, 
and to what the critic terms “her inability to endure a rival] 
These are neither better nor worse than 
pure inventions. 'f Mad. Grisi was able to preserve her 
fame intact against the formidable rivalry of Maddle. Jenny 
Lind (whose magnificent talent the writer unfairly endeavours 
to depreciate for evident reasons , there was surely no nec- 
cessity for her being jealous of Mad. Viardot, whom no im- 
partial critic would venture to compare to Madlle. Lind as a 
singer. Mad. Grisi not only stood her ground firmly against 
Madlle. Lind, at the parent theatre, but against Mad. Viardot, 
The proof of the wine is in the drink- 
The public has given a verdict which nothing can now 
reverse. The public was not only satisfied but delighted 
with Mad. Grisi in the Prophéte, as the public had already 
been satisfied and delighted with Mad. Grisiin the Huguenots, 
Madile. Joanna Wagner was to have appeared in London as 
Fides, this season ; but was prevented by reasonsk nown to 
The advent of Mad. Viardot was not merely un- 
certain but improbable. Thus, but for Mad. Grisi—who 
generously undertook to play the part of Fides, and to resign 
it to Madlle. Wagn.r, or to Mad. Viardot, when called upon 
—the Prophéte must have been laid aside, and the treasury 
have encountered a heavy deficit. It was not to be expected 
that Mr. Gye, whose nightly expenses are enormous, should 
run such a risk, to gratify the vanity, or the undue preten- 
sions, of any artist in his troupe, no matter how high her 
position, how great her talents. In allotting the part of Fides 
to Mad. Grisi, Mr. Gye acted like a discreet manager, pet- 
formed his duty to the subscribers, obtained the approbation 
of the press, and, as we have already said, completely satis- 
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fied the public. Had Mr. Gye done otherwise, he would 
have failed in each and every of these points. The result, 
however, proved the wisdom of the step, and added another 
laurel to the heavily-laden brow of Mad. Grisi. 

The writer of the article we have quoted in the other page 
sneers very prettily at the critics who dare not only to admire 
the Fides of Mad. Grisi, but to prefer it to that of Mad. 
Viardot. We class ourselves among the number, and there- 
fore accept the sneer as well as the rest. We must take ob- 
jection, however, to that paragraph in which, alluding to 
Meyerbeer, he asserts that great composer to have said, “ again 
and again,” that Mad. Viardot was “‘ the only person who has 
ever given a correct version of his intentions.” Meyerbeer 
may possibly have said so before Alboni played the character ; 
but since then he has not only declared himself satisfied with 
Alboni’s singing, but has thanked her for saving his Prophéte 
from being abandoned. This, of course, was without preju- 
dice to Mad. Viardot, who ‘‘ created” the part, as the French 
style it, and to whom Meyerbeer, a gentleman as well as a 
great composer, must always remain indebted. But why 
Mad. Viardot’s merits should not be acknowledged without 
injustice being done to others, we are at a loss to imagine. 

We have said that we never object to independent criti- 
cism ; and as a proof of our sincerity, have left the writer’s 
strictures on Mad. Grisi’s performance of Fides untouched. 
We are satisfied in protesting that we dissent from them alto- 
gether. Itis, nevertheless, not true that Madile. Wagner 
‘*is but a second or third-rate artiste ;” and still less true 
that Madlle. Jenny Lind “could only sing in four operas 
with any degree of success, and in everything else which she 
attempted made only repeated fias os, as painful as they 
were discreditable.” Such extraordinary assertions, wholly 
unsupported by argument, can do no harm, however, since 
they are calculated to make no impression on any reader. 





MADAME PLEYEL AT BRIGHTON. 


(From our Correspondent.) 

Ar a second concert given by Mr. Wright, at the Pavilion, 
on Saturday afternoon, Madame Pleyel again raised the 
wonder and delight of the amateurs of music in this town, 
who assembled in crowds to listen to her magnificent piano- 
forte playing. The admirable artist and captivating lady was 
never in greater force and spirits. She played several times, 
and each time with greater success. Her fantasias were 
Guillaume Tell (Dohler), Pirata (Kalkbrenner), and the 
Prophéte (Liszt), in each of which, by different means, she 

‘displayed her unrivalled mechanism, and the grace and abandon 
which are among her most charming characteristics, to extra- 
ordinary advantage. She created a regular fanatisme, and the 
audience wanted to encore every piece; but Madame Pleyel 
was too discreet to comply with their demands, and contented 
herself with gracefully acknowledging the compliments paid 
toher. In two of the sparkling soirées de Rossini, arranged 





by Liszt, the great pianist created an impression equally 
lively and unanimous. 

The other star of the concert was the admirable 
Vieuxtemps, who in a fantasia of his own (accompanied 
by Madame Pleyel) exhibited his marvellous command 
of the violin, and was applauded a l’outrance, as the French 
say. There was also what is styled a “ classical ” treat, in 
the lovely sonata of Beethoven, in F (Op. 23), for piano 
and violin, executed to perfection by Madame Pleyel and 
Vieuxtemps. Every movement was followed by the loudest 
plaudits. The andante and minuetto were both encored. 
The first was not repeated, but the audience would take no 
denial about the last, and the two executants were compelled 
to leave the finale, which they had already begun, and re-com- 
mence it. The sensation produced was, indeed, prodigious. 

Some highly effective singing, by the accomplished Mrs. 
Sims Reeves, some clever harp-playing by Mr. Wright, and 
an air by a tenor gentleman, with whose name (having no pro= 
gramme) I am not acquainted, were the other features of this 
very exciting concert. 

Madame Pleyel performed, as usual, upon a pianoforte by 
Messrs. Broadwood, one of the finest instruments I remember 
to have heard. When this gifted lady again honours London 
with her presence, let us hope that one of her first provincial 
trips will be to Brighthelmstone, where she has been so 
enthusiastically admired and feted. The thanks of all our 
musical amateurs are due to Mr. Wright, the indefatigable 
entrepreneur, for having furnished us with two opportunities 
of hearing this singularly endowed and charming lady. 





FOREIGN RESUME. 


Rosstn1 presided lately at the performance of his admira- 
ble choruses, Faith, Hope, and Charity, in a concert of the 
Philharmonic Society of Florence. In addition to the most 
celebrated artists, there were some well-known amateurs, 
such, for instance, as the Princess Poniatowski, and the 
Countess Orsini, who lent their valuable assistance. The 
Prince Carlo Poniatowski sang several morceaux with that 
high appreciation of the niceties of art, for which he has 
earned himself so brilliant a reputation. 

We read the following concerning the celebrated tenor, 
Roger, in the German Papers :—‘ His reception in Ham- 
burgh, both as a singer and an actor, was most enthusiastic, 
but what excited as much astonishment as anything he did 
was his manner of singing and pronouncing our language. 
With the exception of a very slight and very agreeable ac- 
cent, he pronounces German with such remarkable purity 
that he is better than many of our native singers, who are 
often unintelligible.” 

Our German correspondence speaks in high terms” of the 
success which Monsieur Kruger, the pianist, has obtained in 
Hamburgh. 

Halévy’s opera of the Juif Errant was represented the 
other day for the twenty-fourth time, at the Grand Opera in 
Paris. According to the French papers, the house was 
crammed, 

The composer, Ferdinand Lavainne, has just received 
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from His Majesty the King of the Netherlands, the decora- 
tion of the Oak Crown. 

Monsieur Devriés, the manager of the Amsterdam Theatre, 
has just left Paris, with drawings of the scenery and costumes 
of the Juif Errant, which will be immediately brought out at 
the Royal Opera House. é t 

Baron J. de Rothschild has just presented a diamond pin 
to Monsieur Emile Jonas, professor at the Paris Conservatory, 
and author of the charming compositions that were executed 
at the opening of the Hospital of the Rue Picpus. 

Madame Cinti-Damoreau’s son, a young compositor of 
great promise, died at Paris lately, after a long and trying 
illness. He was aged thirty-two. 

Madlle. Wagner will return to Berlin to her engagement 
there very shortly. She is to sing before the Empress of 
Russia, and will then proceed to “ star” it at Breslau. 

There are at Berlin, at this moment, three summer 
theatres open, all doing excellent business. } 

During the absence from Vienna of Ander and Staudigl, 
both of whom are on leave of absence, the administration of 
the Imperial Opera House, seeing that they could not lay 
aside the Prophcte without great detriment to the treasury of 
the establishment, have charged M. Ulinger with the part of 
John of Leyden. 

The theatre at Hanover, which has been recently built, 
and which is without contradiction one of the most mag- 
nificent in all Germany, opens on the 12th of September 
with the Prophéte. Mons. Ander of Vienna will sing the 
part of John of Leyden. 

Vieuxtemps is in Paris. 

Two young prodigies, who follow in the footsteps of the 
two Milanollos, have just arrived in Paris. They, too, are 
sisters, and are named Ferni. Encouraged by the success 
they have achieved in Marseilles and Lyons, they intend 
stopping in Paris, to perfect themselves under the tuition of 
Messrs. Olard and Daucla, two excellent guides in such 
matters. They will make their début in Paris this next 
winter. 

Musard, who for some time past has been reposing on his 
laurels, has just composed a new set of quadrilles on the 
motives of the Nuits de la Seine, the new Drama which has 
been so successful at the theatre of the Porte St. Martin. 
The original music was written for the piece by Monsieur 
Alphonse Groot. 

Servais, the violinist, was lately presented to the Sultan 
by the Belgian Chargé d’Affaires. He came from Bucharest 
to Constantinople, after having traversed all the southern 
portion of the Russian provinces. He was everywhere 
received with the welcome due to his unrivalled talent. He 
gave several very productive concerts. As soon as he has 
played before the Grand Turk, he will return to St. Peters- 
burg, and thence take the road to Belgium, where he is 
anxiously expected by his numerous pupils. 

After Gottschalk’s second concert in Madrid, at which 
the Toreador, Don José Redondo, was present, Gottschalk 
received from this celebrated personage a magnificent sword, 
accompanied by the following letter :--‘‘ My dear M. Gott- 
schalk, I feel greatly obliged for the invitation you sent me 
for your concert. It procured me an opportunity of ad- 
miring an artist who is proclaimed by all the connoisseurs of 
the four quarters of the globe one of the first pianists of the 
day. Wishing to present you with an ineffaceable token of 


my admiration, I beg your acceptance of one of the swords 
with which I have succeeded in maintaining the Spanish 








Torreo in the high position to which the much-regretted 
Francisco Montes raised it. In exchange, I beg to demand, 
as amark of your esteem, your autograph, which I shall 
preserve as one of the most precious curiosities of my life. 
(Signed) Jose Reponpo.” 

In America Madame Anna Bishop's farewell tour through 
the South and West, now nearly completed, has been 
attended with the most flattering success. Since October 
last she has visited nearly forty cities, and given about one 
hundred and twenty concerts—ten at New Orleans. In 
most of the towns on the Mississippi she was received with 
such favour that she frequently gave two or three concerts, 
where other artistes usually give but one. By private letters, 
we learn that Madame Bishop’s voice retains its quality and 
volume. Onher return to New York she will give some of 
those dramatic concerts which are always so pleasing and 
popular. 

Mr. Bocsha intends to resume his harp-playing, for which 
Browne, the harp manufacturer, is preparing a splendid 
instrument. Bocsha has no superior in the world as a 
harpist. 

Miss Catherine Hayes has been singing to crowded and 
delighted audiences in the northern part of the State, and 
is now in the West. ; 

Napxies.—Mr. Braham, a son of the veteran tenor, has 
been making a sensation here by his excellent singing in the 
opera of Belisario. 

We perceive by the Hamburg Jheatre Chronik, of the 20th 
June, that M. Roger, the primo tenor of the Grand Opera, 
Paris, is announced to assist at a concert given in Hamburg 
by Herr Canthal, in the grand Concert-room of the “ Ton- 
Halle.” 

ManuEIM, June 23.—Herr Pischek is giving some benefit 
performances at the theatre in this town. His success, both 
in the Czaar und Zimmermann and Don Juan has been deci- 
sive. In the former popular opera he had to repeat that 
pretty melody, “ Sonst spielt ich,” known in English as 
‘In childhood I dallied,” and Mozart's unequalled ‘‘ Cham- 
pagrerlied,” in Don Juan. Pischek is announced as ‘‘ Zampa”’ 
and ‘‘the Templer.” His presence attracts hundreds to the 
theatre from far and near. 





ALBONI AT NEW YORK. 


New Yorx.—( From our Correspondent. )—Alboni made 
her first appearance before an American public, at the 
Metropolitan Hall, on Wednesday evening, June 23rd. 
The Hall was crowded in every nook and corner, and 
applicants in tens and dozens were refused admission at 
the doors. The evening was frightfully hot, and this, added 
to the dense throng assembled, made the room intolerable. 
But, curiosity to see and hear the Old World-renowned 
contralto—at whose feet all musical Europe fell prostrate 
—overmastered any other feeling, and not a single murmur 
of complaint was uttered. 

The concert opened with the overture to La Gazza 
Ladra, performed not at all to my liking. Signor Sangio- 
vanni then sang the cavatina, “ Languir per una bella,” 
from the Italiana in Algeri, with sweetness and expression, 
but in a manner that I would pronounce “ small.” This 
gentleman has a fine tenor voice, and, if he would not 
force it, a very agreeable one. He manages the fortes and 
pianos with but little skill, but is not deficient in musical 
knowledge. 

Alboni’s entrance was the signal for a general and up- 
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roarious demonstration. Everybody in the hall stood up 
to receive her, and the applause must have lasted full five 
minutes. I speak within bounds. ‘Ihe handsome face, 
charming expression, and abundant figure of Alboni, at 
once prepossessed every beholder. There is something 
extremely winning in Alboni’s smile. More than this, she 
looks all over good nature, and happiness seems to have 
found a kindred home in her person. It is only when 
she opens her mouth to sing that you connect Alboni’s 
name with that of an artist. And when she does open her 
mouth—what a voice, what purity of sound, what fault- 
lessness of intonation, what wonderful flexibility, what pro- 
digious compass, what ease! I have heard more surprising 
singers, perhaps, than Alboni, but certainly none that in any 
way so closely approached perfection, Her first essay was 
in the gorgeous cavatina, “ Eccomi al fin in Babilonia,” from 
Semiramide, than which anything more luscious, or more 
exciting, or more finished I never heard. It was singing, 
indeed, that ‘‘ might have wakened a soul under the ribs of. 
death.” The quick passage in the cabaletta, “ Ah! quel 
giorno,” excited the most astonishment. A perfect tornado 
of plaudits followed, and Alboni was recalled three times. 
The famous Brindisi, ‘* I] segreto per esse felice,” from the 
Lucrezia Borgia, which is inseparably connected with 
Alboni’s name, produced a still greater furore, and barely 
escaped a double encore. But what shall [ say of the rondo 
finale from La Cenerentola? This was decidedly Alboni’s 
greatest achievement, and literally astonished everybody. 
Here Alboni revels in the wonders of her talent. High notes 
—low notes—runs, up and down—trills—shakes—passages 
of arpeggio and staccato—in short every single tour of which 
the voice is capable, was brought to bear upon this super- 
lative feat, which in the chronicles of singing has had nothing 
to surpass it. 

Of the rest of the programme I shall not offend you by 
saying more than that Rovere sang respectably. I shall 
write soon again. O. P. Q. 


THE SONGS OF ANGELINA. 
(From the Daily News.) 


A vocal composer has recently appeared among us, known 
only by the name of “ Angelina,” under which her publications 
are given to the world. ‘They are already numerous, and of 
such extraordinary merit that they are prominent objects of 
attraction in our best concerts, and are to be found on the 
pianofortes of our most accomplished lady performers. ‘Their 
author, we have been informed, is a very young lady, educated 
as an amateur, but possessed of attainments, both as a composer 
and a pianist, of which only the highest class of professional 
artists can boast. And, certainly many of her published pieces, 
in respect of their originality, expression, beautiful melody, and 
masterly construction, are entitled to a place among the finest 
vocal music of the day. Among these compositions we have 
been especially struck with a set of German songs, in the form 
which Schubert has rendered so popular; but, beyond the mere 
form, betraying no mark of imitation, and entirely free from 
the faults into which the imitators of Schubert have generally 
fallen—a straining after novelty of phrase which often produces 
crudity and harshness, and an over-laboured fulness of accom- 
paniment which makes the vocal melody a secondary object. 
Angelina’s airs are flowing ; inspired by the poetry, and echoing 
its sentiment and feeling ; while her accompaniments, though 
rich in harmony, are delicate and often exceedingly picturesque. 
Perhaps the finest of these songs is the “Serenade” (Stiindchen), 
set to the verses of Uhland, which describe the dying girl listening 
to the strains of another world, which her mother, weeping by her 











couch, cannot hear. ‘This subject has often been treated before, 
but never with more exquisite beauty, The expiring, “ My mo- 
ther, dear, good night!” dying away amid the faint sounds of 
heavenly harmony, reaches the height of musical pathos. In this 
song there is an enharmonic modulation of great boldness and 
beautiful effect, at the words, “ Alas! no mortal youth ;” but its 
effect will often be marred, in performance, in consequence of the 
omission of the natural before the B in the bass, an error which 
ought to be corrected in future impressions. Another, charming, 
and pathetic, is the “ Farewell” (Lebewohl), also to words of 
Uhland, to which there is added a fine version by Mr. John Oxen- 
ford. Both the poetry and music breathe the very soul of tender- 
ness and grief. We must likewise mention “ The fishes of the 
Rhine ” (Fischlein im Rheim), of which the English words are also 
by Mr. Oxenford; a simple, pretty melody, with accompaniment 
descriptive of the fishes sporting in the sunbeams, full of fancy, 
but requiring a finger as rapid as lightning. The others, entitled 
“ Prayer for Peace” (Gebet um Frieden), “The Portrait ” (Das 
Bleiche Bild), and “ ‘The Neglected One” (Das Sterbende Vo6- 
glein), exhibit similar beauties. All of them are vocal gems, doing 
the highest honour to the genius of the fair composer. 





MUSIC AT WOOLWICH. 
(From a Correspondent.) 


On Monday evening last a grand concert was given at the 
Lecture Hall, by Messrs. Harttree and Hoskins. The programme, 
a highly attractive and choice one, drew together a large and 
fashionable audience. ‘The concert opened with a trio sung by 
Miss Stabbach, Messrs. Tedder and Walworth. The first encore 
of the evening was awarded to Miss Rose Braham, in a song by 
Henrion, “ Swect love, arise,” with castinet accompaniment. Her 
arch and fascinating manner of singing this, as also her other songs 
during the evening, created quite a furore. The concertina solo 
of Mr. George Case, as also a duet for the same instrument 
admirably performed by the Messrs. Case, was, indeed, quite a 
boon, we never having heard this instrument to such perfection. 
Iu the hands of the above professors the concertina is all that 
can be desired. Mendelssobn’s duct, “ O wert thou in the cauld 
blast,” was charmingly sung by the Misses Brougham, and received 
a well-earned encore. Their other duet, “Two merry Gipsies,” 
was also re-demanded ‘The artistic singing of Signor Onorati 
deserves particular notice; his last aria, “‘ Non avea piu lagrime” 
(Donizetti) was given with an effect and finish very rarely heard. 
The violin solo of Herr Hennen was a gem, and was exquisitely 
performed. Miss Stabbach gave with fine feeling Wrighton’s new 
song, “ Sweet Home,” which was loudly re-demanded ; her song, 
“Ernani, Ernani,” stamped her at once in the opinion of the audience 
as an artiste of no mean pretension. Her last song, entirely 
different in character to the former, a new one by Glover, 
“ Music hatha magic,” was given with great taste and lightness. 
Mr. George Tedder’s rendering of the “Thorn” aud “Death 
of Nelson” was first-rate. The songs of Messrs. Wallworth and 
Catren were well sung. The conductors were the well-known 
MM. Anschuez and Hoskins, who performed their parts in their 
accustomed artistic manner. Altogether, this was one of the best 
concerts we have had in Woolwich, and if the same party call 
again we shall be glad to see them. 





SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF THE VIOLIN. 


Translated from the French of F. J. Fetis. 


Desrire all contrary asscrtions, based upon pretended monu- 
ments, the oriental Greek and Roman ancients were unacquainted 
with instruments played with the bow. Neither India nor Egypt 
furnish the least traces ; so with Greece and Italy, in fact through- 
out all the old civilised world. As I stated in the “ Resumé 
Philosophique de l’Histoire de la Musique,’ the bow comes from 
the west; it was introduced throughout Europe by the western 
nations. If viols are found among the modern Arabs in Persia 
and in Turkey, it was taken there by Europeans in the time of 
the Crusades. The goudock of the Russian peasant, and the 
crwth of the ancient Irish, appear to proceed from the highest 
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antiquity, and to have been the type of instruments of this nature. 
The Irish chroniclers speak of musicians who, in the sixth cen- 
tury, were celebrated for their talent on the crwth, a species of 
viol with six strings; and Venance Forturat, a Latin poet who 
wrote in 609, states formally that this instrument belonged to 
Great Britain. ‘ 

It is not my intention to pursue here the various transformations 
of bow instruments in the middle ages; it will be sufficient to 
observe that there were frequent mutations from the thirteenth 
century to the sixteenth, equally in the common kinds, vulgarly 
called in French rebec, and in Germany Geige ohne Bunde (violins 
without bands or side pieces) which possessed only three strings, 
as in the improved viols, the body of which was tormed of belly 
and back joined by side pieces, as our violins, tenors, and basses. 
The smaller kinds possessed only three strings, the larger kind 
had four, there were also others with five, with six, and with seven 
strings. 

fide middle age, the rebec, called rubebbe, possessed but two 
strings. It is the same which, carried to the Arabs, has acquired 
the name of rebab. From the fifteenth century it is found with 
its three strings. This instrument took nearly the form of a 
mandoline, the neck and the body being formed from a single 
piece, the finger board being as wide as the entire instrument, and 
reaching within a short distance of the bridge. No passage was 
left for the bow in the body of the instrument, but the body was 
very narrow, and the bridge formed a point for the middle string 
to rest upon, so that this string could be touched by the bow 
without touching the others. Similar to all instruments, since 
the fifteenth century, the rebec was made of four different sizes, 
the smallest of which was called ciscant, or upper ; then followed 
in progressively larger proportion, the alto, the tenor and the bass. 
The dancing master’s kit in the latter years of the eighteenth 
century, was all that remained of the ancient rebec. 

The viol was called vielle in the middle age. This is the viole 
of the Italians, and the vehuela of the Spaniards. There were 
several kinds. From the fifteenth century one of this kind had a 
flat belly, and a place for fixing the strings similar to that of the 
guitar. As inthe lute and all stringed instruments played with 
the fingers, the finger-board was divided in distances for placing 
the fingers. From the fifteenth century the bellies of viols 
assumed the raised or vaulted form, the backs remaining flat, The 
cavities at the side, which had been very large and straight, were 
made in the shape of a section of a circle, and were reduced to 
the dimensions necessary for the use of the bow. The raised 
bellies rendered it necessary to alter the bridge into the bridge 
shape, so as to incline towards the ribs. Hence the term, bridge, 
which is called by the Italians, from its form, Ponticello. The 
divisions for the fingers on the finger-board were retained on 
the viols up to the second half of the eighteenth century. During 
the fifteenth century the vaulted form viol possessed five strings ; 
in the commencement of the sixteenth it had six. ‘The first string 
was called in Italy canto, the second sotana, the third mezzana, 
the fourth tenore, the fifth bordone, and the sixth basso. 

The viol was divided into three kinds, which were called upper, 
or soprano, tenor, and bass. The tenor was used also to play 
the second upper, or alto: it was then tuned a note higher. The 
tuning of the upper viol was commenced from the first string, 
D—A, E, C, G, D; that of the tenor tuned to alto, a, B, B, G, D, A; 
the same instrument tuned to tenor; G, D, A, F, C,G; and the 
bass, D, A, E, C, G@, D. At the commencement of the seventeenth 
century, the use of instruments specially for accompanying the 
voice became general; there was added to the other violos a 
double bass viol, which was called violone, that is, large viol. This 
also had six strings, and was tuned a fourth lower than the bass 
viol—thus, 4, £, B, G, D, A. Anterior to 1650, this instrument 
was rarely used in France ; it was then called viole 4la mode de 
Lorraine. 

In imitation of the vaulted form viol there were made, from 
the fifteenth century, a small instrument of the same kind, which 
the Italians called violino, that is, small viol. This is the instru- 


ment which was called violin in France and Geige in Germany. 
It is probable that the violin originally had the same number of 
strings as the other viols ; that these were tuned a fourth above the 





upper viol, viz., G, D, A, F, c, G; and that the neck also possessed 
the divisions for the fingers; but it was soon discovered that the 
finger-board of the violin was not wide enough to allow any one 
to play with facility with so large a number of strings; and that 
the place for the fingers to produce the intonation was too narrow 
to admit of divisions. ‘These were removed: the strings were re- 
duced to four, which were tuned in fifths; making the first string 
B, as it is at the present day. It cannot be doubted that these 
improvements originated in France ; for on reference to the list of 
instruments employed in the Orfeo of Monteverde, it will be seen 
that the violin was called in Italy, at the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and at the beginning of the seventeenth, violino piccola alla 
francese. 

The oldest maker of violins on record was a native of Brittany, 
named Jean Kerlin. He followed his trade about the middle of 
the fifteenth century. La Borde, author of the imperfect and 
voluminous “ Essai sur Ja Musique,” relates that he saw in Brit- 
tany a violin with four strings, the handle of which did not appear 
to have been changed; and which, instead of the ordinary tail- 
piece, had a small piece of ivory inlaid, pierced with four holes. 
This violin was thus labelled, Joann Kerlino, anno 1449. It was 
afterwards brought to Paris, and Koliker, a musical instrument 
maker of that city, had it in his possession in 1804. ‘The belly 
was more raised than the good modern Italian violins, and was not 
equally rounded at the upper and lower extremities: the sides ill- 
formed and flattened. Its tone was sweet and muffled, and re- 
sembled much those instruments made by Anthony Amati at the 
close of the sixteenth century. After Jean Kerlin, there was a 
lapse of sixty years in the history of the manufacture of violins, for 
the only maker of this instrument whose name has come down to 
us, is Gaspard Duiffoprugcear, born in the Italian Tyrol, and who 
commenced making his violins at Bologna about 1510, working 
afterwards in Paris and at Lyons. Only one violin of the large 
pattern, which bears his name, is in existence; it is dated 1539. 
The quality of tone of this instrument is powerful aud penetrating, 


but when played upon for some time it loses its intensity, Like 
an old man, it needs repose to recover its faculties. The scroll 
represents the head of a king’s jester, with a plaited frill. This 


violin belonged to M. Meerts, formerly first solo violinist of the 
Theatre Royal, Brussels, and Professor of the Conservatory of that 
city. 

Gaspard de Salo, thus called from being born in the small 
town of Salo, upon the lake of Garda, in Lombardy, manufac. 
tured in the second half of the sixteenth century. He was 
specially celebrated for his viols, basses, and double-bass viols, 
then more employed than the violin. Nevertheless, an excellent 
violin of his make, dated 1576, was met with in a collection of 
valuable instruments, which were sold at Milan in 1807; and 
the Baron de Begge was in possession of one of which Rodolphe 
Kreutzer often spoke with admiration. ‘These instruments of 
rather a large pattern, possess a powerful tone, approximating 
to that of the alto. 

Contemporaneously with Gaspard de Salo, the two brothers, 
André and Nicolas Amati, became famous for the excellence of 
their viols and bass viols—they also made excellent violins, the 
tone of which was mellow and agreeable, but were wanting in 
body, like all the instruments made by the members of that 
family. André and Nicolas, about 1570, made violins of a large 
pattern for the chamber music of Charles the Ninth, King of 
France. These instruments were remarkable for the beauty of 
their form, and perfection of finish. The varnish was of a gold 
colour shaded with red. ‘I'wo of these were seen in Paris by Pro- 
fessor Cartier about 1810. ‘The successors of André and Nicolas 
Amati retained in the family the fame of those artists for more 
than a century and a-half. Antonie, son of André, Jerome his 
brother, and Nicolas, son of Jerome, were all instrument makers 
of high repute ; but the sonority of their violins and basses, admi- 
rably adapted for the music of their time, are much too weak for 
the modern noisy system; however, Paganini possessed a violin 
of Jerome Amati, large pattern, which he prized most highly. 

Two Italian makers were also famous at the beginning, and 
nearly towards the middle, of the seventeenth century for their 
violins ; the first is Jean Paul Magini, who had an establishment 
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at Brescia, his native town. His instruments are dated from 1612 
to 1650. The pattern of these instruments is generally very large, 
although there are some of the small size. The bellies are raised ; 
the back—rather flat at the extremitics—swells out exceedingly 
towards the sides, which are very wide; the curves being rounded 
towards the angles. A double row of purfling runs round both 
belly and back—terminating in some instance in an ornament at 
the upper and lower parts of the back. Most of Magini’s violins 
are varnished with spirit of wine of a deep gold colour. Their 
tone is less mellow than those of Straduari, and less powerful than 
the Guarneri: more analogous with the tone of the viol, and its 
character somewhat melancholic. ‘The second maker of that period 
celebrated in Italy is Jean Granzino; he resided at Milan, and 
worked there from 1612 to 1635. His violins, of large pattern, 
resemble those of Gaspard de Salo. ; 

The glory of Italy for the construction ‘of bow instruments 
obtained its zenith between the middle of the seventeenth century 
and the first half of the eighteenth. To this period belong the 
names of Straduari and Guarneri. Antonie Straduari, better 
known under the Jatinised name of Straduarius, the most cele- 
brated maker of violins, viols, and basses, was born at Cremona 
in 1664; he reached his 8%rd year, aud continued working until 
his death in 1747. A pupil of theeAmati, he worked a long time 
with them, and upon their models. ‘Towards 1700 he left them, 
and from that time changed his proportions, increased his form, 
lowered his bellies, and was as fastidious in the degrees of thick- 
ness of the wood as he was in the choice of the wood he employed. 
Contrary to the principles of the older Italian masters, the thick- 
ness increases towards the centre, in order to give support to the 
bridge upon which the tension of the string bears ; and diminishes 
gradually towards the flanks of the instrument. All is calculated, 
in the works of this excellent artist, for the better production of 
tone. ‘To these advantages are superadded equality in all the 
strings, grace of form, finish of detail, and brilliancy of varnish. In 
a large concert room a good violin of Joseph Guarneri has more 
power of sonority; but in a drawing-room nothing can possibly 
equal the brilliant mellowness of a well-preserved Straduari. Un- 
fortunately many have fallen into unskilful hands. 

‘The family of the Guarneri or Guarnerius, has also become illus- 
trious for the manufacture of bow instruments. ‘This family was 
also originally from Cremona, and constantly resided there, with 
the exception of Pierre Guarneri, who settled at Mantua, and 
still resided there in 1747. The most celebrated of these makers 
is Joseph Guarneri, called in Italy Guarnere del Gesu, from his 
violins bearing the mark IHS. He was born at Cremona, at the 
close of the seventeenth century. It is said he learned his trade 
iu the workshop of Straduari, but he never attained his master's 
delicacy of finish; on the contrary, his work evidences very fre- 
quently great carelessness. His F’s, nearly straight and angular, 
are badly shaped; h's purfling badly traced; in fact, his instru- 
ments carry no masterly appearance ; and one is tempted to be- 
lieve that the excelleut quality of their tone arises more from the 
happy choice of material than from studied principles. Never- 
theless, on close inspection, it is evident positive principles guided 
him in the construction of his instruments—as he copied no maker 
who preceded him. He had two patterns, one small, the other 
large, the bellies slightly raised, and their thickness rather exceed- 
ing that of Straduari. ‘The large patterns which proceed from 
Joseph Guarneri are few in number and rarely met with. It was 
upon one of these instruments that Paganini played at all his 
concerts. ‘The tone of these instruments is exceedingly brilliant, 
and carries to a great distance; but the tone is less round and 
mellow than the instruments of Straduari, and pleases less near 
than at a certain distance. 

After Straduari and Joseph Guarneri, the art seems to have 
attained its highest point of excellence, and the Italian makers 
appear not to haye sought to improve, contenting themselves with 
copying the one or the other of these masters. Laurent Guadag- 
nimi, pupil of Straduari, copied the small patterns of his master. 
The first and sccond strings of his violins possess brilliancy and 
roundness, but the third is unfortunately muffled. He had a son 
who worked at Milan until towards the end of 1770, following the 
style of his father ; but his instruments are less sought after. The 





Gagliani also copied the Straduari; but their instruments are far 
from equalling those of the master, doubtless from want uf care 
in the selection of material. Reggieri and Alvani copied the form 
of Joseph Guarneri: they produced good violins, but are less 
valuable than the Straduari. 

(Zo be continued.) 





GOTHE’S EGMONT. 


Tue composition of Egmont extended over a space ot 
several years. In 1775, while Go6the was yet in Frankfort, 
prior to his connection with the Court of Weimar, he had 
made considerable progress in it. From time to time he 
took it up during his multifarious Court occupations, and in 
the spring of 1782 he had brought it to something like a 
state of completeness, but he did not finish it till he had set 
out on his Italian tour, and a letter from Rome, dated Sept. 
5, 1782, announced that the work had on that day reached 
its full maturity. We believe that, notwithstanding the 
quantity of information in existence respecting the literary 
progress of Githe there is no document to decide how the 
various portions of Hgmont are to be classed according to the 
periods of production. However, there is enough internal 
evidence in the play itself to bear out the general opinion 
that much more of it was done at Frankfort than at Weimar 
or Rome, and ti:at it represents the mental condition of the 
poet in 1775, when he was closely connected with the wor- 
shippers of rough geniality, rather than in 1782, when he 
had passed through the refinements of the Weimar Court, 
and had already, in his Italian tour, imbibed that love for 
ancient beauty and ancient severity which had so decided an 
influence on his later life and writings. It is certainly 
marked by a regularity of plan and a shrinking from inéo- 
herency not to be found in Géts von Berlichingen, which was 
written in the wild year 1772, when a perpetual change of 
scene and the most wreckless audacity in working out a plot, 
or rather a no-plot, was deemed a joyful emancipation from 
French trammels, and the best proof of that Shakspeare- 
worship so much in vogue among the young ardent spirits 
of theage. But still both Gétz and /’gmont show in common 
a desire to grasp a whole course of historical action within 
the limits of a single play, and to adopt a style of language 
familiar to the multitude, which renders them infinitely more 
akin to each other than Egmont is to Iphigenia auf Tauris, 
though that work was completed before Zymont. In his 
Netherland tragedy the author may be said to have polished 
up his old Titanic nature before finally taking leave of it, 
and having done this kind office to his own chrysalis he 
soared with the more ease into the regions of a new congenial 
classicality. 

There is, however, in Zgmont one peculiarity which con- 
nects it not only wit the works of Géthe’s early years, but 
also with those which he produced at every age and period 
—we mean the selection of a hero the interest in whom is 
supported by no heroic quality. Egmont has, indeed, 
achieved a high military :ame, but his deeds in the field are 
merely related to the audience as something which has 
occurred long before the action of the play begins, and which 
has no particular influence on his character, He is an easy, 
life-enjoying man, thoroughly beloved by his fellow-citizens 
as a “ fine fellow,” interested for their liberties as far as he 
can be interested in anything that does not immediately con- 
cern himself ; and when he is drawn into conversation, fond 
of his own privileges as a noble and a Knight of the Golden 
Fleece, and still more fond of a little Flemish grisette, how, 
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not without the encouragement of her mother, has cast off a 
lover of her own class to become Egmont’s mistress. The 
total want of ideality in such a person completely puzzled 
Schiller, who, while he wrote an excellent analysis of the 
play, and was, on the whole, commendatory, let out his 
decided opinion that all was not right. Perhaps if Gothe 
had, in the course of his historical studies, met with an 
Egmont like the one he. described, his proceedings might 
have been intelligible, but, unfortunately, the historical 
Egmont, far from being the jolly bachelor of the piece, was 
a correct family man, whose devotion to his family was one 
of the causes of his untimely end. Therefore, to Schiller’s 
amazement, not only did Gdthe strangely select a most 
unheroic hero, but he actually departed from history, when 
history would have afforded him a personage who, though 
not great, would, at least, have been respectable, and would 
have served to bring in many scenes of intense domestic 
interest. The good Schiller would doubtless have preferred 
some pompous Republican hero, like his own Marquis of 
Posa, for, be it remembered, the essay on Egmont was 
written some years before his intimacy with Gothe, and, 
therefore, before he was subjected to the wholesome Gothe 
influence. He did not then know that his great contempo- 
rary wrote from another sort of history |than that which is 
found in chronicles—namely, the history revealed to his own 
personal experience, and that, always clinging to solid 
reality, he never would have ventured to depict a hero in 
the clouds on ary historical authority whatever. The 
dramatic Egmont, who throws away his head as easily as 
some young gentleman gets through a large fortune, is 
one of those personages who stand as marvellous records 
of the poet’s power, and, let us add, caution, in producing 
substantial actualities, and is a worthy relative of that large 
Gothian family which comprises Gotz, Weisslingen, Werther, 
Clarigo, Tasso, and Edward, among its members. 

But a person that excites far more interest than Egmont 
himself is his mistress, Cliirchen, a girl of humble origin and 
simple education, who looks up to her great ‘ friend” with 
the fondness of a woman and the devotion of an idolatress. 
In her childhood she had heard of his prowess in the field; 
she eagerly looks out for the capital E that points out the 
position of Egmont in the rude print of the battle of Grau- 
lingen, and she is almost amazed at her own glory in holding 
the wonderful being in her arms. There is not a little 
vanity mingled with her love; she likes to see Egmont in 
his state attire, as Semele desired to see her lover arrayed in 
his lightnings ; but this vanity does not exist at the expence 
of sincere affection. When Egmont is imprisoned she endea- 
vours to raise the citizens of Brussels to a rescue, and when 
she finds that his death is inevitable she terminates her life by 
poison. This charming character, one of the most delicately 
finished that ever proceeded from a poet’s pen, Schiller would 
have sacrificed for the sake of two or three commoneplacz do- 
mestic scenes and a stricter adherence to history. Of course 
the young lady’s social position is open to censure from a 
moral point of view, and as liaisons cut both ways, Egmont 
has come in for his share of the blame on account of his con- 
nection with such a very low young person, who had nothing 
to give but her love and her admiration. We are not coming 


forward as champions for tbe lordly sinner, but recommend the 
readers and spectators of Githe’s play to take the liaison of 
Egmont and Clara as a fait accompli—as one of those affairs 
which, though of course utterly unknown in the nineteenth 
century, were, we grieve to read, unhappily frequent in the 





sixteenth. However, if they want to see a good defender of 
Egmont, they may betake themselves to Dr. Rosenkranz, 
who regards the amour as one of those things which not only 
are, but must be. ‘* Mein Herren,” said Rosenkranz to the 
auditors of his lectures on Gothe, “if love was necessary to 
characterise the life-enjoving count, he could love none but.a 
girl of the citizen class (Burgermiidchen), for in this position 
the sympathy of Egmont for the people—for the citizens— 
becomes really manifest. The unity of the free Netherland 
mind, in high and low, is rendered palpable by this amour.” 
The theory here implied, that an attachment to a mistress of 
humble rank denotes a tendency to democratic principles, is 
not a little amusing. 

The Alvas, father and son, as depicted in this tragedy, 
furnish a striking instance of the good nature of the most 
good-natured of poets. If there was anything foreign to 
Gothe’s temperament, it was the assailing principle. Any- 
body but Gothe, in treating the story of Tasso, would have 
shown his hatred to Antonio, the poet’s adversary; but 
Gothe could not refrain from giving him a hearty shake of 
the hand ; and here, when he has to deal with a man whose 
reputation in Belgium may be compared to that of Judge 
Jefferies in the West of England, he takes the greatest pains 
not to make him too bad, Gdothe’s Alva is a very 
respectable Spanish gentleman, who, though he does rack, 
hang, and burn a little, performs these eccentricities from 
an honest conviction that absolute monarchy is the only 
right system, and that the sword, the axe, and the pile, 
freely used, are legitimate means to anend. Even when he 
takes off Egmont’s head, he goes so consistently to work, 
and talks so logically, that those who lament the act admire 
the high principle on which it is performed. The Spanish 
duke and the Netherland count differ in their political 
theories — the former is the sharper in practice—so much 
the worse for the latter, who has gone merrily blundering 
on from his palace to the scaffold. As for Alva’s son, he 
is represented in history as a monster of atrocity, equal to 
his father, whereas Gothe makes him an admirable youth, 
full of admiration for Egmont, and an unwilling instrument 
in carrying out the schemes of the Duke. We cannot help 
suspecting that the character and position of Neoptolemus, 
in the Philoctetes of Sophocles, suggested the younger Alva 
to the mind of Gothe. . 

The mob of citizens, with whom the historical substance 
of the piece really lies, and who, in snatches of homely dia- 
logue, plainly show the influence of the great events of their 
time on the fortunes of their country, belong to the happiest 
creations of Gothe. The progress of the Reformation, the 
violence of the Iconoclasts, the easy jovial life of the Belgian 
citizen, while in the enjoyment of ancient privileges, his de- 
pression when under the military tyranny of the Spaniard, 
are shown by a few bold touches, with the greatest ease, and, 
at the same time, the greatest nicety of detail ; so that the 
play, in spite of a frequent tendency to become a mere pri- 
vate love of story, is constantly maintained in its position as 
an historical drama. This living palpable mob called forth a 
burst of spontaneous, unfeigned admiration from the gene- 
rally scrupulous Schiller, and he afterwards found the talent 
which produced it turned to his own benefit in the Camp of 
Wallenstein, which certainly bears more traces of Gothe’s 
mind than his own, and which was notoriously written under 
Gothe’s immediate influence. 


Josera Joacuim starts to-day for Paris, on his way back to 





resume his duties as concert-master at Weimar, 
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HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 

Tite Puritani was repeated on Saturday, and went more 
smoothly than on Thursday. Signor De Bassini, in Riccardo, 
was more at home in the music, and sang with increased 
effeét, producing a marked sensation on sundry occasions 
during the progress of the opera. His Riccardo, however, 
mist not be set down as one of Signor De Bassini’s pet parts. 
Indéed, we have seen no other artist besides the great 
original, Tamburini, who could invest Riccardo with the 
same grace, individuality, and finish. It must be remem- 
bered that Bellini wrote the music of the part especially for 
Tamburini. 

Madame De La Grange has been universally praised for 
her Elvira, which is, on the whole, her most finished per- 
formance as far as she has yet made herself known to the 
British public. Bating certain vocal eccentricities and extra- 
vagances which, to a certain extent, may be overlooked in 
favour of an artist of such rarely tempting capabilities as 
Madame De La Grange, it was excellent in the best sense of 
the word, while the acting exhibited far higher histrionic 
powers than we had given the fair cantatrice credit for. 
Madame De La Grange was enthusiastically applauded 
throughout the evening, and was recalied several times. 

Lablache was as unapproachable and irreproachable as 
ever, and in Bellini’s Georgio he might be styled emphati- 
cally GEORGE THE FIRST. 

On Tuesday, Maria di Rohan again showed the talents 
of Signor De Bassini in their truest colours. The Enrico of 
the new barytone is really a great and striking performance ; 
and we should be well pleased to see him in some of Verdi's 
operas, in which we understand his chief strength lies. We 
can well understand that in Don Silva and characters of that 
stamp Signor De Bassini would be still finer and more unex- 
ceptionable than in parts written with an eye to the special- 
ties of Tamburini or Ronconi. 

The new elemental ballet is running a brilliant race against 
time, and as yet has not exhibited the least symptoms of 
fatigue. Supported by the Terpsichorean divinities, Carolina 
Rosati, ‘Fleury, Rosa, Lamoureux, Esper, &c., it is as 
attractive as ever, and may be provounced one of the greatest 
choregraphic hits of the last half dozen years. 

Rossini’s Otello, when well performed in every part, is one 
of his most acceptable, if not one of his greatest operas. It 
has always been a special favourite with tenors of the first 
force, from Garcia, for whom we believe it was written, down 
to Tamberlik. Otello was one of Donzelli’s grandest assump- 
tions, as it was also one of Duprez’s, of Rubini’s, and Mario’s. 
In short, until the modern French opera and Verdi turned 
the heads of tenors in another direction, the Otello of Rossini 
was a grand ordeal for primi tenori. 

Take ‘it all in all, the performance of Otello on Thursday 
night, at Her Majesty’s Theatre, was excellent, and far 
beyond what we were led tu expect a priori. 

Signor Bettini’s Otello is by many degrees the best of his 
performances. His voice, being a tenore robusto, is well 
suited to the music; while his energy and boldness well serve 
him in a histrionic point of view. In the tender and pathetic 
passages only did Signor Bettini not answer our expectations. 
The famous duet in the second act, for tenor and barytone, 
between Otello and Iago, wanted flexibility of voice, and 
nothing more, to have rendered it a first-rate performance on 
the parts of Signors De Bassini and Bettini. The force and 
dramatic skill of both gentlemen were unmistakeable. In 
Otello Signor Bettini may be said to have achieved his first 
success, 





Signor De Bassini had abundant room to exhibit his tragic 
talent in lago, and of every opportunity he made good use. 
His bye play in the scene with Otello, when Iago watches 
the effect produced on him by the letter, was highly artistic. 
His singing throughout was forcible and full of meaning, and 
the performance altogether has raised him another step in 
public estimation. 

Of Madame De La Grange’s Desdemona we can speak 
most favourably. The conception of the character by the 
fair artist is different from that of all her predecessors, who 
gained celebrity in the part. In theatrical parlance, Madame 
De La Grange underacted the part, and did not render it as 
prominent as was intended by the poet and musician. Per- 
haps Madame De La Grange interpreted Desdemona accord- 
ing to Shakspere. If so the fair artist has fallen into an 
error. The Desdemona of Rossini—more properly, of the 
author of the book—has not one quality in common with the 
Desdemona of Shakspere. They are diametrically opposed. 
The Desdemona of Madame De La Grange was lady-like, 
gentle, and sensitive. In the energetic scenes she did not 
seem to put forth that energy which we admired and lauded 
in her Elvira. The last act was decidedly the best, and in 
the bed-roum scene the acting of Madame De La Grange was 
touching and earnest, and left little or nothing to be desired. 
In the music of Desdemona Madame De La Grange showed 
great forbearance, and except on one or two occasions, more 
especially in the variations of the exquisite ballata, “ Assisa 
‘i pie d’ un salice” she refrained from her sky-flights and 
rockets ad libitum, for which we felt gratified and own our 
thanks. Madame De La Grange need not be tempted on all 
occasions to show off the wonders of her voice. She who 
can sing so legitimately well should sometimes adhere to the 
simplicities. Exceptions apart, we were much pleased with 
Madame De La Grange’s Desdemona, with which the audi- 
ence was so taken, that they recalled the fair artist three 
times, and overwhelmed her with applause. 

We have not heard the music of Roderigo so well inter- 
preted for many years as by Signor Calzolari, whose singing 
throughout the opera was unexceptionable. 

Lablache’s Elmiro was as grand and impressive as ever, 
and the famous imprecation—always an electric hit—pro- 
duced the usual effect. 

The band and chorus, not having much to do that was 
difficult, were at home, and acquitted themselves satisfactorily. 

The new ballet followed, most of the audience remaining 
to witness its splendour and its delights. 





ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


On Saturday the performances consisted of Lucrezia 
Borgia and selections from Martiri. 

On Tuesday the Prophete was given for the fourth time 
this season, when Grisi surpassed all her previous efforts in 
Fides. .From the effect produced by the Diva in her new 
effort, it is not likely that Madame Viardot will be called on 
to resume her original part. Although, from the music being 
especially adapted to the peculiarities of Madame Viardot’s 
voice, certain portions of the opera are unsuited to Grisi, yet 
so superior is the new Fides to her predecessor in everything 
which requires grace, ease, simplicity, earnestness without 
exaggeration, passion without struggle, and, above all, voice 
in purity and quality, we are inclined to fancy, if not at the 
present moment, after a brief series of performances, that the 
heroine of the Prophete will prove to be one of Grisi’s popu- 
larities. One thing is certain that Grisi has not moulted a 
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feather of her great reputation in the new ordeal through 
which she had to pass. 

The first performance of Spohr’s romantic opera of Faust 
on the Italian stage in this country took place on Thursday 
night, with a success alike honourable to the composer and 
the artists, vocal and instrumental, engaged in the execution 
of his work. The house was crowded to suffocation, The 
event was a musical event in the strongest signification of the 
term, and almost all the musicians and amateurs of distinction, 
foreign and native, now in the metropolis, were present on the 
occasion. Dr. Spohr himself, the greatest conductor on the 
continent, presided in the orchestra. 

The various German companies who have, from time to 
time, visited London, have familiarized our audiences, in a 
great measure, with the music of Just, which, in spite of the 
vagueness of the libretto, has long been one of the most popular 
operas on the German stage. aust was composed and pro- 
duced at Vienna nearly forty years ago, when Spehr was a 
young man, and his invention was as fresh as his musician- 
ship was ‘ripe. The libretto has nothing whatever to do with 
Géthe’s great poem. ‘The incidents are chiefly drawn from 
Faust's Leben und Hollenfarht, and what is not to be found 
in the old legend has been supplied by the author from his 
own brain, which, to judge from the book he confided to 
Spohr, was not abundantly fertile. The opera was originally 
in two acts; but at the Royal Italian Opera it is divided 
into three, the last being split into halves. In the Faust of 
the opera we are presented simply with a man who, while not 
destitute of good impulses, is so completely the slave of his 
passions that he becomes an easy prey to Mephistophiles. 
He has sworn to rescue a lady, named Cunigunda, from the 
hands of one Gulf, an unprincipled baron, who has confined 
her in a fortress to force her to his own ends, In the 
meantime, however, Faust has imbibed an _ attachment 
for Rosa, a maiden in humbler life, who for the time 
absorbs his whole attention. Rosa and Cunigunda are 
the stars that rule the fortunes of Faust, and are used 
by Mephistophiles, who apprises him that he is accused 
by Franz, a lover of Rosa, of having caused the death of her 
mother by magic, and must make his escape forthwith. 

Soon after, Franz and his followers come to substantiate the 
words of Mephistophiles, and Faust, who, under a compact 
with his fiendish confidant, has been endowed with miraculous 
powers, effects his liberation by flying through the air. We 
next find Faust beneath the walls of the castle of Gulf, from 
whose power, by the same superhuman means, he rescues 
Cunigunda, The baron setting him at defiance, Faust causes 
his castle to be destroyed by flames, and its owner to be car- 
ried away by demons. Cunigunda being restored to the 
arms of her lover, Count Hugo, Faust immediately conceives 
a passion for her. He attends the rendezvous of the witches 
at the summit of the Blocksberg, in company with Mephis- 
tophiles, and obtains from Sicorax a potion which renders the 
drinker irresistible in the eyes of women. Furnished with 
this, he appears at the nuptial feast of Hugo and Cunigunda, 
where he makes love to the bride. Meanwhile, Mephisto- 
philes warns Hugo of his danger, and the latter attaeks 
Faust, who kills him and escapes. Rosa, who has seen 
Faust at the Cathedral of Aix-la-Chapelle, at the marriage of 
Hugo and Cunigunda, has followed him in male attire, and 
witnesses this catastrophe. In the last scene, for reasons 
only known to the librettist, Cunigunda and Rosa meet toge- 
ther in Faust’s house at Strasburg. Faust’s treachery is then 
discovered through the instrumentality of Mephistophiles ; 











Rosa escapes and drowns herself, while Cunigunda, learning 
that Faust was the murderer of her husband, after vainly at- 
tempting to stab him with a dagger, quits him in despair. 
Faust is then left alone with Mephistophiles, who informs 
him that the compact is at an end, and summons demons to 
appear and seize their prey. The piece is altogether a jum- 
ble. The incidents are forced and artificial. Faust has no 
distinctive character ; the two women are pure abstractions; 
and Mephistophiles, in spite of his soliloquies, is utterly in- 
comprehensible. Out of such a legend, nevertheless, some- 
thing better might easily have been made. 

Spohr’s music would, however, have immortalized a worse 
libretto. Its wide celebrity has been well earned, and it is 
not too much to say that /’‘aust is one of the true master- 
pieces of the German School. Having been originally eom- 
posed with dialogue, like Der Freischutz and other operas, at 
the suggestion of the management, to suit it to the Italian 
stage, Spohr added accompanied recitatives, and thus turned 
it into agrand opera. In its new fourm aust loses nothing ; 
the recitatives, though elaborate, are for the most part very 
fine, and the general character of the music is admirably pre- 
served. It is unnecessary to enter into an analysis of a work 
which has held the stage for so many years, and which time 
and universal consent have placed beyond criticism. The 
general character of the music displays all the peculiarities of 
its author’s style, with the advantage of a spontaneous 
fluency for which the earlier compositions of Spohr are nearly 
always remarkable. The overture is one of the grandest 
pieces of orchestral music extant, and the instrumentation 
throughout is magnificent. Some of the pieces—for exam. 
ple, Faust’s first aria; the duet between Faust and Rosa, 
“Meco vieni” (in F); the grand aria of Cunigunda, “ Si lo 
sento,” (in B flat); the pathetic song of Rosa, ‘‘ Se dir son 
tua’ (in G minor); the popular and famous polacca (in C , 
which forms a prominent feature in the nuptial scene; the 
picturesque scene of the witches at the Biocksberg; and 
last, not least, the fine aria of Mephistophiles (in FE), ‘* Vas- 
bramando,” which the great Italian no less than the great Ger- 
man bass singers—Lablache no less than Staudigl—have been 
in the habit of singing, areas familiar to the musical world, and 
to amateurs in general, as anything in Der J’reischutz. The 
two finales are chef d’euvres of learning and ingenious con- 
struction; while the trio in A minor, for Franz, Rosa, and 
Mephistophiles, and the bold and energetic tenor song, with 
chorus, in E, for Hugo, have rarely been excelled in dramatic 
force and colouring. The occasional instances of laboured 
development must be placed to the account of the libretto, to 
deal with which successfully was little less than a task of 
Hercules, To his honour, however, Spohr succeeded en- 
tirely. aust is already ranked among the “ classics ”’ of the 
art, and is likely to survive so long as music continues to 
be cultivated. Its production last night has opened a new 
field well worth exploring ; and its success may possibly in= 
duce the directors of the Royal Italian Opera to remember 
that there are eight or nine more works from the same hand 
comparatively unknown to the English public. Among 
these, in our opinion, Azor and Zemira, the Bergeist, Jessonda, 
and the Alchymist, are the best suited to the Italian stage. 

No performance has been more entirely creditable to the 
Royal Italian Opera than that of Faust. Every pains had 
been taken beforehand; and there were no less than four 
full band rehearsals, under Dr. Spohr’s own direction—some- 
thing almost unprecedented in the lyrical establishments of 
this metropolis. The cast of the chief characters was very 
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efficient. Ronconi’s Faust is, without exception, the best 
we have seen. His acting and singing were equally irre- 
proachable. Without encroaching upon the severe simplicity 
of style best suited to the music, he applied the grace and 
fervour which are the peculiar characteristics of the Italian 
school with such discretion and good taste that the smooth 
and richly-clothed melodies of the great German master 
were endowed with almost a new feeling. His singing of 
the first song, “‘ E l’amore,” was perfect both in taste and 
expression ; and in the grand scena, ‘‘ Di chi sard?” in 
which the principal theme of the overture is prominently 
worked, he overcame the vocal difficulties with the utmost 
ease. Nor probably was there ever so efficient a representa- 
tive of Hugo as Tamberlik, whose romantic bearing and 
manly deportment gave force and reality to the character. 
In the aria, ‘‘ Ah non temer,” he sang with astonishing fire, 
and executed the bravura passages at the end, which are of 
great difficulty, with equal decision and purity of intonation. 
To obtain an encore in one of Spohr’s operas, where the 
various pieces are so closely knit together into one whole, 
is an event of rare occurrence; but so delighted were the 
audience with Tamberlik that they would hear of no denial, 


and he was forced to repeat the aria amidst tumults of 


applause. Had Mademoiselle Anna Zerr played Cuni- 
gunda, and Madame Castellan Rosa, both ladies would 
have been better suited. Nevertheless, both did extremely 
well. Madame Castellan has not sung so effectually before 
during the present season. Inthe grand and elaborate air, 
“Si lo sento,” in the florid air fram Der Zweikampf, 
* Solinga io son,” introduced into the opera expressly for 
her, and in the passionate recitative at the commencement 
of the last finale, ‘‘ Qual mai sogno,” she was equally suc- 
cessful and equally applauded. We cannot, however, admit 
the necessity of a second air, since the part of Cunigunda, 
and the opera itself, are quite long enough with the addition 
of the recitatives, to render all interpolations superfluous. 
Mademoiselle Zerr was charming as Rosa. Her manner was 
extremely prepossessing, and her acting denoted the highest 
intelligence. Her only solo—the pathetic air in G minor, ‘ Se 
dir son tua,” which can hardly fail to recall to the hearer 
Pamina’s song in Zauberflote—was sung with exquisite feel- 
ing; and nothing could be more irreproachable than her 
love duet with Ronconi, ‘‘ Meco vieni,” in the first scene. 
The Mephistophiles of Herr Formes is already familiar to 
the English public. In 1849, when there was an indifferent 
German company at Drury Lane Theatre, this graphic imper- 
sonation brought the now popular singer into favourable 
notice. As apiece of acting it is remarkable for subtlety. 
Herr Formes makes the character as repulsive as possible ; 
but he carefully draws the distinction between the social 
Mephistophiles and the Mephistophiles communing with 
unholy spirits, or gloating over Faust, his victim. In the 
last act, where he throws off his disguise, appears as the fiend, 
and drags Faust into the flaming abyss, his acting was very 
striking, and the whole scene between him and Ronconi was 
so forcibly portrayed that the absurdity of the situation was 
lost in the earnestness and vigour of the performers. Mephis- 
tophiles has a vast deal to sing, in recitatives and concerted 
pieces especially, and Herr Formes was always thoroughly 
efficient. His great vocal effort, however, was in the air, 
“Sottometti le tue voglie,” for which Dr. Spohr has com- 
posed a new and masterly recitative. This was delivered by 
Herr Formes with extraordinary power of voice and great 
dramatic intensity, and raised the enthusiasm of the audience. 





We have rarely heard this fine piece of music more admirably 
declaimed. From the minor characters we must single out 
the Franz of Signor Stigelli, as a careful and finished perform- 
ance. In the trio where Franz escorts Rosa from Strasburg, 
and Mephistophiles charms them both to sleep (perhaps the 
most original and powerful composition in the opera), the 
musical proficiency of Signor Stigelli was of manifest advan- 
tage. Signors Rommi, Luigi Mei, and Polonini in the little 
parts of Kailinger, Wagner, and Golfo were useful and effi- 
cient ; Mademoiselle Seguin, the contralto, did the best for 
the music of the witch, Sicorax ; and Signor Soldi, as Wohl- 
hadt, one of the lovers of Rosa, sang the popular drinking 
song, ‘ Allegra il vin,” with a great deal of spirit. In short, 
the singers, as a body, used every exertion to produce a good 
ensemble, and the result was unusually perfect. 

The band, conducted by Dr. Spohr, who was received 
with long-continued cheering, fully maintained its reputa- 
tion as the first operatic orchestra in Europe. The overture 
was superbly executed, and the strictest attention to light 
and shade was observed in the varied and elaborate accom- 
paniments. In the cathedral scene the organ behind the 
scenes was played to perfection ; and the unseen chorus was 
heard with fine effect in the beautiful prayer in F, ‘‘ Versa, o 
ciel.” The chorus was for the most part exceedingly good, 
and would be still better if they acted with a little more 
life; in the scene of the Blocksberg, however, there was 
a want of decision, which should be obviated on another 
occasion. The opera is placed on the stage in a highly- 
effective manner; and a more striking scenic effect has never 
been produced than the burning of Gulf’s castle at the end 
of Act 1. 

The honours paid to Dr. Spohr were commensurate with 
his high merits. He was recalled unanimously at the end of 
the first act and applauded with enthusiasm, and at the con- 
clusion was similarly complimented. A more marked respect 
could not have been paid to him, or a heartier appreciation 
shown of his genius as a dramatic composer. 





Origital Correspondence, 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Cuurcu Psatmopy. 


Mr. Epitor,—I think the public are under great obligations to 
you for the notices you have occasionally given of those parishes 
where attempts have been made to improve the church psalmody. 

In many.churches scarce any importance is attached to the sing- 
ing, the congregation (seemingly) not considering it an essential 
portion of Divine worship—at all events, thinking it quite sufficient 
to leave it to the charity children, while others do not deem it 
fashionable to raise their sweet voices in praise to the Almighty, 
though the singing ofthe Psalms is usually preceded by an invoca- 
tion to sing to “ the praise and glory of God.” 

Among other churches, where praiseworthy endeavours have 
been made to improve the singing, may be mentioned that of St. 
Mary, Newington, where, under the auspices of their excellent 
churchwarden (Mr. Wills), a choir has been formed, the organ re- 
paired, and the Psalms are sung and various portions of the Ser- 
vice chaunted in a highly-efficient and very creditable manner. 

I think, Sir, it is but fair to give praise where it is due, as, by 
so doing, not only are the parties encouraged to persevere, but 
others are induced to follow their example. 

With your kind permission, perhaps, on some future occasion, I 
may return to the subject. 

W. S. 
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BEETHOVEN QUARTET SOCIETY, MUSICAL 
UNION, AND AMATEUR MUSICAL SOCIETY. 


Turse excellent institutions having brought their concerts 
to a close for the present season, we intend next week to give 
a resumé of their past doings, Anno Domini, 1852. They 
have all been admirably conducted, and we believe have all 
been prosperous. Such societies do a universe of good to 
the cause of music. 

Mdlle. Dobré, a French soprano singer of talent, gave a 
musical matinée yesterday at the residence of Mrs. Hollond, 
(Portland Place). She sang the scena from Der Freischutz 
and various romances, French and Italian. She was assisted 
by Signors Gardoni, Bettini, Ferlotti, and Lablache ; and by 
Mad. Oury, the accomplished pianist; Messrs. Frank Mori 
and Schimon were the accompanyists. 





Dramatic. 


Frencn Prays.—St. James’s THeatre.—On Wednes- 
day last, this house closed for the present season. The per- 
formance consisted of Un Poisson d’ Avril, in the vernacular 
An April Fool, Les Tribulations d'un Choriste, and Les deux 
Mousquetaires. We have already noticed all these pieces as 
they were produced ; we have only to add, that the principal 
actors played with their accustomed excellence, and that 
Messrs. Lafont and Levassor were, as usual applauded to 
the echo by a delighted audience, united for the last time in 
their favourite place of amusement, to enjoy the eccentricities 
of the latter, and the genial humour of the former. It is 
always with regret we sit down to write our summary of the 
season of this delightful place of instruction and recreation ; 
six long months separate us from those to whom we are so 
deeply indebted, and during that interval, Heaven alone can 
tell what changes may take place. The hand of time has 
certainly dealt lightly with many of our especial favourites, 
Dejazet, Lemaitre, Lafont; may they long continue to delight 
the present and future, as they have charmed the past gene- 
ration. We cannot afford to lose any one of them, for we in 
vain look around us for others to supply their places. The 
present season commenced in February last, so that it has 
lasted about five months, a somewhat longer period than 
usual. The performances began with the engagement of 
Mdlle. Dejazet, whose return to the stage was hailed with 
general satisfaction. She was followed by Frederick Lemaitre 
and Mdlle. Clarisse. The star of the drama was now in the 
ascendant, the principal novelties being the production of 
Victor Hugo’s drama of Ruy Blas, and the new piece entitled 
Paillasse. Next in succession we had the principal actors 
of the Théatre Frangais, Mesdemoiselles Denain and Maquet, 
and Messrs. Regnier and Laba. Among the novelties pro- 
duced, during the engagement of these artistes, we may men- 
tion an excellent comedy, entitled Mademoiselle de la Seig- 
liere, which achieved a decided success, to which the talents 
of the great actors above named aided by M. Lafont, who 
remained the whole of the season, contributed in no small 
measure; and the production of Beaumarchais’ comedy, Le 
Barbier de Seville. The scene again changes, and we recog- 
nise an old acquaintance, the charming Rose Chéri, who 
returns to us as pretty as ever, and greatly improved in all 
the requirements of her profession. She was accompanied 


by M. Numa, an actor from the Gymnase, new to the 
London public until now, which however soon learned to 
ppreciate his talents and humour. 


He may rest assured 








that he will always be welcome back. And now the last 
eventful change takes place, by the appearance of M. Le- 
vassor, who, with M, Lafont, brings the season to a merry 
close. In this rapid panorama of what Mr. Mitchell has 
done for his subscribers and the public, we see all the princi- 
pal actors of French theatres appear in turns, to delight and 
instruct us. We cannot say that the present season has 
surpassed any that has preceded, but it has been quite as 
good, and has combined all the attractions of the modern 
French theatre, and some of the best comedies of the classi- 
cal school. One remark we may, however, be allowed to 
make, not one comedy of Moliére’s was produced during the 
present season. We state this not as a reproach, but as a 
somewhat remarkable circumstance. In taking our leave, 
we assure Mr. Mitchell that he has our warmest acknow- 
ledgments for the admirable entertainment he has afforded 
us, and our unqualified admiration for the tact and judgment 
which have guided him in the arduous duties which he has 
had to perform. 

Surrey.—Donizetti’s popular opera, The Daughter of the 
Regiment, has been given this week. The author was inva- 
riably successful in these lighter efforts of his muse. Don 
Pasquale, L’ Elisir d’ Amore,and The Daughter of the Regiment, 
are operas which will always be listened to with pleasure, 
and deserve.the public favour that they have received in Eng- 
land, which is more than can be said for many of his more 
serious efforts. The opera in question is full of pretty melo- 
dies and sparkling effects, and the story has one or two good 
situations, of which the author has availed himself with great 
adroitness. Borrani and Miss Poole are the life of the per- 
formance. The lady was repeatedly encored. The popular 
Rataplan duet was redemanded with especial vociferousness. 
Miss Poole not only sings charmingly but acts with a quiet 
and pungent humour that places her unquestionably at the 
head of the representatives of this part on the English stage. 
Mr. Balfe’s new opera is in active rehearsal. 





Rebteos of Atusic. 


“Tne Voices or THR Betts.”—Words Anonymous. 

“THe Mountain Ritx.”— Written by R. Kemp Philp. 

“Tus Waves.”—Written by R. Kemp Philp.— Music by J. F. 
Duggan. Houlston and Stoneman. 


These songs are not merely, as their name suggests, descriptive 
songs, but are descriptive to some purpose, being essentially good 
music and admirably written. They are indeed far superior to 
nine-tevths of the vocal essays which issue from the musical press 
in what may be termed “ breeding time”—the season. Each song 
enh distinctive character, which is skilfully retained and vigor- 
ously. 

The happiest are decidedly the first and the last. ‘The first is 
more “belly,” and the third more “ wavy” than the second is 
“rilly.” The melody of each is clear and expressive, if not de- 
cidedly rhythmical ; but the accompaniments, we are disposed to 
conjecture, will puzzle many a cantatrice and cantatore, profes- 
sional or non. ‘The accompaniments to the “ Waves,” especi- 
ally in the stormy passages, will give some labour even to the om- 
nivorous Alexandre Billet to vore. We are inclined to think that, 
although the “ Waves” is the most musician. like and elaborately 
finished, and the “ Rill” the most plaintive, that the ‘ Bells” will 
turn out to be the most popular. A bell appeals with a sonorous 
tongue to the sympathy of the multitude, and the multitude re- 
spond with a sympathetic heart-quake. But, to leave metaphor, 
which is inconvenient, let us conclude with a hearty recommenda- 
tion of Mr. Duggan’s songs—“ Bells,” “ Waves,” and “ Rills”— 
as something new and something good, two rare commodities in 
the market, 
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“Tar Frower or Rememprance.”—(Les Bluets) Ein Striiuss- 
chen will ich pflucken—Tyrolienne.—English words by R. J. 
Sharpe, Esq.—Music by Charles Haas. G. Case. 


‘This song, as its title implies, is Tyrolese in character, and is 
well written for a soprano or mezzo-soprano voice. ‘The tune is 
pretty and catching. The words are as simple as may be, and 
that is their principal, if not their only merit. 


“Tur Tree or THE Desert”—Song.—Written and composed 
by Louisa and Hannah Binfield. J. Williams, London; Bin- 
field’s Musical Library, Reading. 


The melody of the “Tree of the Desert” is somewhat vague 
and monotonous ; but in the second bar in the inner part of the 
accompaniment there are fifths. It would also be better if the 
bass was not always E flat in the first four bars; for although the 
key of the song is E flat, that is no reason why. Nevertheless, 
there is tenderness in the general sentiment of the song, which is 
likely to touch a chord in several hearts, and the accompaniment 
flows smoothly under the melody, which it supports eftly. On 
these grounds we are disposed to encourage the fair authoresses, 
poet, and musician, to proceed, write more, carefully, diligently, 
and to the purpose. Their new efforts shall receive a warm 
welcome from us; for if there is so much of good in the song we 
have before us, how much more should there be in that which is to 
come, when the talents of the young ladies shall have been rubbed 
and burnished by the brush of experience ? 


“Tag Hoxrstern Porxa.”—By Charles D’Albert. T. Chappell. 


A pretty, sparkling polka, in the key of D, with an episode in 
the key of G, which will make you dance in spite of yourself. 
The “ Holstein Polka ” is one of the best, indeed, from the pen of 
its popular and prolific author, M. D’Albert ; which is saying no 
little in its favour, and more than enough to recommend it far 
and wide. Also, there is a handsome frontispiece. 


“My Hearr 1s Breaxina.”—Ballad— Written and Composed 
by A. Temptar. Chas. Ollivier. 


The heart of A. Templar breaks in somewhat of a monotonous 
strain, but we doubt not that the description of its breaking, from 
the lips of Miss Dolby, would excite sympathy. Such a fair his. 
torian does not often chronicle the heart-break. ‘There is, more- 
over, some intention in the song, some expression, some feeling, 
and a commendable groping about for new harmony, not always 
found, but occasionally, when it would be better old. Nevertheless, 
the song of A. Templar has merit; and as a matter of expostula- 
tion, we should recommend the composer to write another 
incontinent. 


“An Laco prt Como"—Duetto.—Poetry by Manrrepo Maa- 
GIONI. 

“ Mitano”—Duetto. 

“Versa Pietoso Batsamo”’—Duetto. 

“ Prera”—Duetto. 

“La Pacr”--Duetto.—Poetry by Ferice Romant. 

“ BengricenzA”—Duetto.— Music by RararLe PaRAvictnt. 


Leader and Cuck. 


These little duets are admirably adapted for the purposes at 
which they aim. The intention of the author was to produce a 
series of easy and graceful teaching pieces, and he has succeeded 
admirably. Without being strikingly original, the subjects are all 
melodious; the two voices combined with skill and variety of 
effect ; and the accompaniments are tasteful and well written. 

As all the duets are very pretty, it would be invidious to in- 
stitute preferences. If called upon to make a choice, we should 
single out “ Beneficenza” and “ Pieta”—the first for its graceful 
playfulness, the last for its plaintive quaintness. All, however, will 
serve admirably as agreeable exercises for such as would combine 
the study of the Italian language and vocal music. The duets 
are also eminently adapted for the drawing-room. 





Miscellaneous. 


Herr L. Raxemann’s Concert.—(From a Correspondent.)-- 
Although we have had myriads of concerts this season, and 
begin to be heartily tired of them, longing for the green fields and 
shady forests somewhere far from the metropolis, where the ot 
ing of little birds and the rippling of the gliding waters should be 
our only concert—notwithstanding this blasé state of mind, we 
must do justice to this concert, and at once say that it was a per- 
fect bonne bouche of good music. Herr Rakemann isa most finished 
pianist and conscientious interpreter of classical music, who never- 
theless excels also in works of the florid modern school of piano- 
forte playing. He executed Mendelssohn’s Sonate, Op. 45, for 
piano and violoncello; Beethoven’s, for piano and violin, Op. 96; 
and two morceaux, by Heller and Chopin, with all the accuracy, 
refinement, and taste for which he is distinguished. Herr H. 
Romberg took the violoncello part in the sonate, and performed a 
solo besides, in a most praiseworthy manner: he comes from an 
excellent school, and we augur an “avenir” for him. Herr Joachim 
played in his best vein, and afforded, as always, intense delight. 
Herr V. D. Osten inas made the most of his short stay in London, 
and left a deep impression of his excellence as a finished singer, 
who never fails to touch his audience by his expressive and un- 
affected reading. Madame Lemaire sang two Italian airs, by 
Dohler, and a bolero, with charming effect. She has a remarkably 
sweet voice, perfect intonation, and such graceful delivery, that she 
made quite a sensation ; she is decidedly one of the lady singers at 
our concerts, and one of whom we have the greatest hopes; so fresh 
and youthful a voice, and a perfectly artistic method—as both she 
possesses—are very rare things. Miss Stabbach did not please us, 
and has yet much to learn. 


Puiznarmonic Sociery.—At the Midsummer General Meeting 
on the 12th instant, the following gentlemen were elected officers 
for the ensuing year: —Directors—Messrs. G. F. Anderson, J. 
Balsir Chatterton, W. Sterndale Bennett, P. Sainton, J. Clinton, 
Jules Benedict, and J. M‘Murdie; Treasurer—G. F. Anderson ; 
Auditors of Accounts—Messrs. C. Lucas, T. F. Walmesley, and 
H. Blagrove ; Secretary—Mr. G. Hogarth. 


A New Musica Instrument.—Mr. Freberhuyser, a musician, 
of Albany, New York, has invented a new musical instrument, the 
material used for the construction being sea shells. The exterior 
of the shell is not disturbed, and retains all its rough attractions. 
The mouthpicce is fitted to a screw tube adjusted at the head of 
the shell. Along the sides the keyholes are arranged at proper 
intervals, and the edges carefully lined. A valve, lined with velvet, 
hinged at one corner, covers the mouth of the shell, and is com- 
pressed or opened as the character of the music requires. At the 
opposite and extreme corner of the mouth the vent is left for the 
egress of the surplus air. The instrument, therefore, with the 
valves and keys closed, is air-tight, and the variations in the size 
and natural organisation of the shell furnish the change in the tone 
of the instrument. The music is said to be powerful and agreeable. 
—American Paper. 


Mapame Ceteste has arrived in London from New York, and 
will shortly appear at the Adelphi in one of her popular parts. 


Reunion pes Arts.—The 10th Soirée was held at 27, Queen 
Ann Street, last Monday evening, and began with Spohr’s beautiful 
quintett, for piano and stringed instruments, carefully performed 
by Mies Jefferys, Messrs. Goffrie, Bezeth, Schmidt, and Guest. 
Then followed songs by Miss E. Rowland, Herr Hermanns, and 
Miss Mary Rose, all of whom were warmly applauded. A solo on 
the piano, by E. Prudent, performed with much taste and brilliant 
execution by Herr A. Gollmick, finished the first part. The 
second part opened with a charming quatuor by Mozart, led by 
Mr. Bezeth in first-rate style, supported by Messrs. Goffrie, 
Schmidt, and Guest. Miss E. Rowland sang an aria, by Mozart, 
with great feeling, and Herr Hermanns, Mr. Newte, and 
Miss Mary Rose sang arias and songs, which pleased very much, 
and Herr A. Gollmick finished the evening’s entertainment with 
a light and pleasing pianoforte composition of his own. 
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Weisn Harrers.—On Monday last, Messrs. Griffith and 
Watkyns, Welsh harpers from Llanover, had_the honour of per- 
forming their national melodies before her Royal Highness the 
Duchess of Gloucester, at (sloucester House, where they were 


brought by Lady Hall, of Llanover. The former was the master, 
and the latter the pupil. The two were attired in their national 
costume, and Mr. Griffith was covered with medals won in the 
various Kisteddfodan in which he had been a competitor. Among 
the medals was one especially prized, being commemorative of his 
having played before her Majesty at Buckingham Palace, with the 
famous Jones, the best performer in Wales (since dead), and at 
that time his master. Her Royal Highness examined their triple- 
stringed harps with much interest, and expressed herself highly 
pleased with their effect, as well as with the taste and ex- 
ecution of the performance, which was alternated by Welsh songs, 
sung most exquisitely with the original words by Miss Williams, 
herself a Cambrian, but well known in the musical world as an 
English singer of first-rate talent. 
Herr Bernarp Mortaque’s Concert—(From a_ Corres- 
pondent).—The last of the series of this eminent musician’s con- 
certs, was given in the New Beethoven Rooms on Wednesday 
evening. ‘I'o hear classical music to the greatest advantage re- 
quires good exponents, and such was the case in the present in- 
stance ; the most fastidious could not find fault. Spohr’s quartett 
(D minor, Op. 74) for two violins, tenor, and violoncello (Herr 
Molique. Mr. Mellon, Mr. Hill, and Signor Piatti), was given in a 
style of extreme beauty; every point was taken up with the 
greatest nicety, and altogether it was played in the most exquisite 
and finished manner, and was listened to with delight, every 
movement being received with louder applause. Mendelssohn’s 
duo (D major, Op 58), pianoforte and violoncello, was interpreted 
in the most masterly style by Mr. W. Sterndale Bennett and 
Signor Piatti; the beautiful and classical reading given to the 
pianoforte part, and the fine execution of the violoncello, being as 
remarkable as ever in both performers. Miss Ellen Rowland 
sang Molique’s charming song, “ The woodland is dreary,” and 
“The song of Spring,” by Mendelssohn. Molique’s performance 
of Bach’s fugue, “ Rourée and double,” has been so often praised 
that we need scarcely have adverted to it. With Mr. Bennett at 
the pianoforte, Molique found he could give full scope to his 
talent, and that he need not be afraid of any point not being taken 
up inits proper place; and we may with truth say, although we 
have heard it so many times, we never heard it performed with 
such great spirit and exactness. In the Bourée and double, Mo- 
lique excelled himself, and it concluded amidst the most vocifer 
ous applause. Molique’s MS. quartett, A minor (introduced for 
the first time at the last concert, and repeated by particular 
desire), for two violins, tenor, and violoncello, was played with the 
most exquisite taste and finish by Herr Molique, Mr. Mellon, Mr. 
Hill, and Signor Piatti, and was received with great enthusiasm— 
a tribute justly due to Molique, as the great artiste and composer, 
and to his admirable coadjutors for the excellent manner in which 
they gave language to the different ideas of the composer. The 
concert concluded with Three Melodies for Violin and Pianoforte, 
which were performed in faultless style by Mr. W. Sterndale Ben- 
nett and Herr Molique, and were most highly appreciated and 
applauded. Although the weather was so very hot, the room was 
crowded by a very fashionable audience, who listened with the 
greatest interest and delight to every part of the performance. 
Surrey ZooLoaican Garpens.—he Gardens continue to be 
crowded every evening, and, as Jong as the fine weather lasts, are 
not likely to moult a single feather of their attraction. Pity that 
the climate makes the risk in ventures of this kind so much greater 
with us than with our continental neighbours, for there is certainly 
no lack of managerial enterprise or public feeling amongst us in 
favour of these healthy and graceful popular amusements. The 
musical programme this week has contained the minuet from 
Mendelssohn’s symphony in A minor, and the encores have been 
a flute solo, Roch Albert’s song, charmingly delivered by the fair 
Cicely Nott (who, on being recalled, substituted a Scotch melody), 
and a Tyrolese national song, sung by Herr Feitlinger, a gentleman 
with a powerful tenor voice. The next novelty will be the Féte 
with the illuminated Bazaar, to take place in the first week in 
August. 





Mr. Ricnwarp BragRove’s Concert.—The third and last of 
these popular concerts was given at the Concert Rooms, 71 
Mortimer-street, on Thursday morning, to a very crowded and 
fashionable audience. Spohr’s quartett (nocturno), adagio and 
finale for two treble, tenor, and bass concertinas, was given very 
effectively by Messrs. R. Blagrove, J. Ward, G. and J. Case. 
Miss Birch and Miss Eliza Birch sang Mercadante’s duet, ‘ La 
Pesca,” in excellent style. Miss Eliza Birch gave Loder’s song, 
“T heard a brgoklet gushing,” in a very pleasing and unaffected 
manner ; and Miss Birch was loudly applauded in Salaman’s song, 
“ There’s not a fibre.” Mr. Salaman played in a very brilliant 
style his “ Romance varie,” and Saltarella, which were greatly 
admired and loudly applauded. Mr. R. Blagrove played Regondi’s 
“Introduction and Air with Variations” on the concertina in his 
best style, and the duet concertante for violoncello and concertina. 
on airs from William Tell with Herr Hausmann was played with 
both expression and good execution, and was warmly applauded. 
The duet concertante for pianoforte and concertina on airs from 
La Francée, Herz and De Beriot, was played by Messrs. Salaman 
and R. Blagrove with remarkable precision and brillianey. Herr 
Hausmann played his fantasia on Scotch airs on the violoncello 
in his usual energetic and effective manner, and completely car- 
ried the audience along with him. Mr. Frank Bodda gave 
much pleasure by the vigorous manner he sang the barcarole, 
“Sulla poppo.” Miss Dolby was quite at home in “ By the waters 
of Babylon,” by S. W. Waley, and she received all the applause 
she deserved. Of Signor Bottesini’s solo on the contra-basso it 
is impossible to speak too highly; sutfice it to say, he gave the 
greatest delight by his performance. Spohr’s trio, “‘ Night’s lin- 
gering shades,” was sung by Miss Birch, Miss Eliza Birch, and 
Miss Dolby, with excellent effect ; and the concert was brought to 
a brilliant close with a quartett for four concertinas by Rossini, 
which was played very effectively, by Messrs. R. Blagrove, J. Ward, 
and G. and J. Case. Mr. C. Salaman accompanied in his usual 
effective manner. 

Vievuxtemps left London for Brussels, on Wednesday mofning, 
accompanied by Madame Vieuxtemps. 


Spoar was expected to leave to-morrow for Hesse-Cassel, but 
will probably remain until ‘Tuesday, to conduct the third per- 
formance of his Faust. 

M. Emive Prupent has left London for Paris. 


Stanor Nearixi.—This celebrated tenor has arrived in London, 
and will shortly make his debut at the Royal Italian Opera. 
Ernani, we believe, is the opera selected for the first appearance 
of the young Italian tenor. 

BALFre AND Bunn are at work together on a new opera for Miss 
Romer, to be produced at the Surrey Theatre. 


Mantz. Favantr will make her first appearance for some sea- 
sons at Her Majesty’s Theatre in the course of the week. 


Princess’s TuHEaTRE.—Mr. Charles Kean has just brought a 
brilliant and successful season toa close with undiminished vigour 
and eclat. Besides being remarkable for the great care and per- 
fect costuming with which each piece was put upon the stage, and 
for the high and steady average of the acting, the last campaign 
at the Princess’s affords examples of a Shakspearian revival of sin- 
gular magnificence and elaborate correctness, and ofa curious melo- 
drama, which fairly took the town)by storm, and which has formed 
one of the topics of the season. In the getting up and execution 
of these pieces, Mr. and Mrs. Kean showed the versatility of 
their managerial talent ; and in the great amount of public support 
called forth, they reaped a legitimate and amply merited reward. 
With King John the season was inaugurated. We recorded our 
admiration of that admirable performance and picturesque and 
instructive spectacle at the time. The shrine was certainly 
worthy of the relic, and we trust to see many of the patriotic 
chronicle-plays revived under as able and enterprisng auspices. 
The Keeleys were then members of the establishment, and 
enlivened the latter parts of the evenings with farces old and new. 
Our Clerks, for example was produced ; while a fairy spectacle, of 
a more sentimental and serious class than usual, called Whittikind 





and his Brothers, formed the Christmas noyelty. Although per- 
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fectly got up, the burlesque had in it hardly enough of the comic 
element to be strongly attractive, but its more graceful beauties 
were appreciated during a lengthened number of nights. Mean- 
time the Corsican Brothers made its appearance, and quite 
bewitched the town. The perfect novelty of the dramatic 
machinery, the original character of the effects, the visions, the 
ball scene, and the final duel, with Mr. Kean’s strongly-impressive 
acting, all contributed to form one of those successes which live 
in theatrical history; while the stamp of royal approval was em- 
phatically appended by the repeated visits of her Majesty to the 
novel and startling representation. Aftera characteristic piece for 
the exhibition of Mr. Wigan's great powers in pathetic French parts, 
and also after the withdrawal from the theatre of the Keeleys, an 
original five-act play, by the author, and formed on the model of the 
Wife's Secret, was produced with great care and exactitude. The 
Trial of Love was a graceful piece of dramatic writing, deficient in 
strength and originality, but abounding in passages admirably 
adapted to call forth Mr. Kean’s powers in the representation of 
manly and emphatic passion, and those of Mrs. Kean in the deli- 
neation of womanly pathos and tenderness. ‘The play obtained a 
very fair success, ‘The eccentric legend of the Vampire, intro- 
ducing (under his proper name) upon the .stage one of our most 
successful comedy writers, M. Dion Bourcicault, was a very inte- 
resting experiment, and demonstrated beyond a doubt the power 
of picturesque attitude, and emphatic and dramatic address and 
pose, possessed by the debutant. In other respects the part was 
hardly a testing one, but it showed enough of Mr. Bourcicault to 
make us anxious for what next season may bring forth. The 
effective yet unpretending rival of Much ado about Nothing we 
mentioned but a few days ago. 

The arrangements for next season, so far as they are yet com- 
pleted, comprehend, as we believe, the engagement of Mr. Walter 
Lacy—an excellent artist, who has been too much unemployed of 
late—and that of Mr. Wright, who transfers his marvellous powers 
of fun to the Princess’s—an establishment which, appealing to a 
high-class audience, and altogether conducted on a high-class 
principle, will perhaps not be without its effect in chastening and 
rendering still more artistic the exuberant drollery of the Adelphi 
favourite. Other engagements will no doubt be made known in 
good time, and until then we bid the management adieu, cordially 
wishing that pleasant resting time rendered so necessary by their 
continued exertions.—Morning Chronicle. 





Qs CORRESPONDENTS. _ 
Nova.—We have not time to look through our file. 
best consult the vol. of Musical World for 1849. 


Nova had 





THE ROAD TO HEALTH, 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS! 


URE of a disordered Liver and Bad digestion. Copy of a 
Leiter from Mr. R. W. Kirkus, Chemis*, 7, Prescot-street, Liverpool, dated the 
June 6, 1851. To Professor Hontoway, Sir,—Your Pills and Ointment have stood 
the highest on our sale list of Proprictary Medicines for some years. A customer 
to whom I can refer for any enquiries, desires me to let you know the particulars 
of her case. She had been troubled for years with a disordered liver and bad 
digestion. On the last occasion, however, the rirulence of the attack was so alarm 
ing, and the inflammation set in so severely, that doubts were entertained of her 
not being able to bear up under it; fortunately she was induced to try your Pills, 
and she informs me that after the first, and each succeeding dose, she had great 
relief. She coutinued to take them, and although she only used three boxes, she is 
now in the enjoyment of perfect health. I could have sent you many more cases, 
but the above, from the severity of the altueck, and the speedy cure, I think speaks 
much in favour: f your astonishing Pills. (Signed) Rh. W. Kirkus. 
These celebrated Pills are wonderfully efficacious in the following complaints:— 
Ague Cons'ipation of Fevers of all Lumbago Tic Doulouroux 
Asthma the Bowels kinds Piles Tumovis 
Bilious Com- Consumption Fits Rheumatism __ Uleers 
plaints Debility Gout Retention of Worms 
Blotches on the Dropsy Head-ache Urine kinds 
kin Dysentery Indigestion Scrofula orKing’s Weakness from 
BowelcomplaintsErysipelas Inflsmmation Evil whatever cause, 
Colics Female Irregu- Jaundice Sore Throats &e., &e. 
larities Liver complaints Stone & Gravel 
Sold atthe Establishinent of Professor HoLLoway, 244, Strand (near Temple Bar), 
London, and by all respectable Druggists and Dealersin Medicines throughout the 
c.vilized world, at the following prices—Is. 1}d., 2s. 9d., 4s, Gd., 11s,, 22s., and 33s. 
per Box. ‘there is a considerable saving by taking the larger sizes. 
oy ate for the guidance of Patients in every Disorder are affixed to 
each Box, 


of all 





STOCK, A FEW FINE PAINTINGS, 


Lease and Goodwill of a West End Musie Seller. 


PUTTIcK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property, 
will sell by Auction at their Great Room, 191, Piccadilly, on WEDNESDAY, 
JULY 28, the Stock in Trade, consisting of several new and second hand Pianofortes 
by first rate makers, Violins, Violoncellos, Double Bass, Harps by Erard, Boehm and 
other modern Flu'e-, and a useful selection of Miscellaneous Modern Stock, a large 
quantity of recently published Printed Music, also the Lease of the desirable Business 
Premises, with present Goodwill attached, but equally suitable for any business 
requiring fashionable locality, being situate 21, Upper Berkeley-street West, held 
ata very moderate rent, upon which Premises a considerable sum has been recently 
expended in tasteful modern improvements, including handsome plate glass windows. 

N.B.—The whole, or the Lease sepirately, may be trea‘ed for by Private Contract 
before the day of Sale. 

Particulars of Sale, with Catalogues of the Stock may be had on the Premises 
of the Auctioneers, 191, Piccadilly; and of Messrs. Woilaston and Davison, 77; 
Basinghall-street. ° 





A CATALOGUE OF 


PIANOFORTE DUETS, 


ARRANGED EXPRESSLY FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS. 
PROGRESSIVELY CLASSIFIED. 
VERY EASY DUETS. 


ES PETITES SGURS, a selection of popular airs arranged 
F as Due's inthe simplest form, in 24 numbers, price Is. each, by ALBERT 
KELLER. 


ES ENFANS DE BRUNSWICK, A B C Quadrilles, price 


3s. each. 


\ ORCEAUX DE L’OPERA, favourite airs from Operas, in 
12 numbers, arranged by C. W. Glover, price Is. 6d. each. 


PoLKA MANIA; POLKAS, 1s. and 1s. 6d. each. 


EASY (SECOND DEGREE) DUETS. 
ES PETITES DEBUTANTES, a selection of national airs, 


in 6 books, arranged by C. W. Glover, price 23. each. 


WELVE FAVOURITE AIRS, in 12 numbers, arranged by 


John Pridham, price 2s. each. 
MORE ADVANCED DUETS. 
HOIX DES DEUX SCEURS, six showy duets adapted from 


J foreign Operas, arranged by C. W. Glover, price 2s. 6d. each. 


"T'WERE VAIN TO TELL,” do. do. 3s. 
SE M’ABBANDONI, do. do. 2s. 6d. 
ES DEUX SCURS, six short and brilliant duets, by Fer- 


4 dinand Beyer, price 2s. each. 
BRILLIANT DUETS. 


Si BRILLIANT DUETS (airs with variations), composed and 


arranged by John Pridham, in six numbers, price 4s. each. 


|= BLONDES QUADRILLES, arranged by Saumerez, 


price 3s. 


London: Lee & CoxHEAp, 48, Albemarle-street, 


N.B.—The Second Volume of the “‘ Amateur Organist” is now complete, price 18s. 
elegantly bound, or may be had in 6 books, price 3s. each. A New Edition of 
Keller’s celebrated ‘‘ Pianoforte School,” price 4s. 


Catalogues to be had gratis with full particulars of the above. 





MARCHE HONGROISE DE FAUST, 


Ng performed at the Sixth Concert of the New Philharmonic 
y Society, composed and arranged for Pianoforte by Hector Beilioz, is now pub- 
lished at 


Cramer, Beale and Co,’s, 20], Regent-street. 
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BIRMINGHAM MUSICAL FESTIVA L.or, LOUIS SPOH3’S ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS, 


IN AID OF THE 
FUNDS OF THE GENERAL HOSPITAL, 
On the 7th, 8th, 9th, and 10th days of September next. 
UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE ALBERT. 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE, 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUCHESS OF KENT. 
PRESIDENT, 
THE RIGHT HONOURABLE THE LORD LEIGH. 
VICE-PRESIDENTS, 
THE NOBILITY AND GENTRY OF THE MIDLAND COUNTIES. 
J. F, LEDSAM, Chairman of the Committee. 





HERREN A. AND F. HENNEN 


ESPECTFULLY announce that they will give TWO MA- 
TINEES of CLASSICAL and MODERN CHAMBER MUSIC at the NEW 
BEETHOVEN ROOMS, 27, Queen Anne-street, Cavend.sh-square, 01 WEDNES- 
DAY, JULY 2lst, and on Monday, Aagust 9th, To commence at Three o’clock. 
For full particulars see programme. Tickets 10:.6'.; Treble Tickets, One Guinea 
each, to be obtained at Wessel and Co.’s, 229, Regent-street ; and at Ledn and Co.’s, 
7, Bow-street, where Mr, Arnold Heunen’s works are published. 





‘(AT EVE UPON THE LONE SEA SHORE,” 


BALLad, written by H. W. SALMON, composed by GUGLI- 

ELMO. Illustrated by Brandard. Price 2s. 64, 

G. Dx and Co., in consequence of parties finding a difficulty of obtaining this 
very populer ballad, bey to inform the public that it may be ha: at their estublish- 
ment, 284, Regent street, Portland-place, and that it will be sent post free to any 
part of the metropolis or United Kingdom on receipt of the amount in postage 
stamps. 


NEW SONGS PUBLISHED BY G. DIX & CO. 
“ QEAUTIFUL JUNE,” ballad for mezzo soprano, written by 


Mrs. B. Vaughan, composed by Mr. B. Vaughan. 2s. In consequence of the 

great success attending th:s song, a Second Edition for contralto is already published 

“Onward! onward! don’t be dreaming,” by the same author and composer, 2s. 

rs My a was bright,” Ballad, written by K. Rhodes Reed, composed by Carlo 
inasi. 2s. 


NEW BALLADS BY THE COMPOSER OF “ AT EVE UPON THE 
LONE SEA SHORE.” 


“The Mother's Prayer,” written by R. V. Sankey, Esq., illustrated by J. 
Tlamerton. 2s. 6). 


“The Autumn Rose,” written by II. Gerald Spillan, Esq., illustrated by J. 
Hamerton, 23. 6d. 


i. “— of the Sea Nymph,” writtea by R. March, illustrated by R. Rosenthal. 


“Ah! why do I regret Thee still,” by the author of “At Eve upon the Lone Sea 
Shore.” 2s, 


The Three latest [talian Songs by Guglielmo: “Il Labbro,” “ Uno sguardo.” 
“T’Amo.” 2s, 6d. each. 


Any of the above songs will be sent post free to any part of the metropolis or 
United Kingdom on receipt of the amount in postage stamps. 


G. Dix & Co., 284, Regent-street. 





NEW PIANOFORTE DUETS. 


De! LER’S Norma, Schulz’s Wedding Polka, Cooper's Birth- 
day March, Schulz’s Pas Redouble, Rosell n, Deux Airs, book | and 2, 


Cramer, Beale, apd Co., 201, Regent-street, 


PUBLISHED BY 


WESSEL & Co., 229, REGENT STREET. 


PIANO, VIOLIN, AND VIOLONCELLO &. d, 
First Grand Trio, in E minor, Op. 119 ove ove ove ww O18 0 
Second Ditto inF Op. 123 eos ove eco ove 015 0 
Third Ditto in Aminor, Op 124 bce oe ose ose 015 0 
Fourth Ditto in B flat, Op. {33 ove ove eve ow. 015 0 
Fifth Ditto in ,, Op. 142 ees age ove vw. O18 0 

Flute parts by J. Clinton, can be had in lieu of Violin, to Nos. 1 to 4, 

PIANO AND VIOLIN CONCERTANTE. 
Reminiscences of Mozart’s Operas, “Seraglio” and ‘‘ Figaro,” Op. 42... 050 
“ Souvenir a Schréder—Devrient,” Potpourri on ‘‘ Die Zauberflite” ... 0 4 6 
“Gems of Winter,” Do. on “ Le Sacrifice Interromptu,” Op. 56 ove 060 
Third Grand Original Duet, in E, Op. 112, dedicated to Mdme. Dulcken... 012 0 
“Hamburg” Fourth Duet or Sonata, in E flat, Op. 113 see pm 080 
Grand Duet in G minor, Op, 95 bed . ove ooo oe 010 6 


VIOLIN, PRINCIPAL, AND PIANO. 


Concerto Dramatique, in Modo di Scena Cantante, in A minor, Op. 47 ... 070 
PIANOFORTE QUINTETTS. 

First Grand Original Quintett, in C minor,for Pianoforte, Flute, Clario- 

net, in B flat, Horn and Bassoon, Op. 52 ... ee ove ove 018 0 
The same for Piano, two Violins, Tenor and Violoncello, by the Author, 

and forming his Op. 53... ooo oe eee ove ove 018 0 
The same, arranged by Lindsay Sloper, as a Pianoforte Solo ... ons 010 6 
The Wind Instruments separately... ove ove ove ove 090 
The Stringed Instruments separately... ose tvs tee ase 090 
Secon» Grand Original Quintett, in D, Op. 130, for Piano, two Violins, 

Tenor, and Violoncello _... oa = “ oe ae 015 0 
A Pianoforte secondo part may be had in lieu of the accompaniments, 

adapted by 8, J, NOBLE ee ooo ee ooo ove 010 0 
COMPLETE COLLECTION of the eleven Original Grand Duets for two 

Violins, and one Duet for Violin and Tenor (with lithographed por- 

trait of the Author), bound, in two Vols. ,.. eco oe ove 1ll 6 


Each Duet may be had separately. 
GRAND VIOLIN SCHOOL. 
Derlicated to Professors of the Violin. Translated from the German by 
C. Repo.euvs. (With approval of the Author) ... ove oes 11l 6 
PIANO SOLO. 
First Grand Sonata, in A flat. Dedicated to Mendelssoh Op. 125... 090 
The same as a Duet, for Two Performers bee ote ove o 0 
VOICE, PIANO, and CLARIONET in B fiat. 
Five German Songs, Op. 103, each 2s. 6d. and 3s, 0d. 
WESSEL & CO., 229, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 











THE SUMMER SUN AND DUST 


ARE sources of serious inconvenience to persons of delicate com- 
plexion. On the drive, the promenade, the aquatic excursion, ladies should 
ever be provided with 


ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR, 


which will be found greatly refreshing to the complexion, dispelling the cloud of 
languor and relaxation, allaying all irritability and beat, and immediately affording 
the pleasing sensation attendant on restored elasticity and healthful state of the 
skin. Freckles, Tan, Spots, Pimples, and Discolorations are completely eradicated 
by the Kalydor, and give place to a delicately clear and fair complexion. In cases 
of Sunburn, or Stings of Insects, its virtues Rao long been acknowledged.—Price 
4s. 64. aud 8s. Gd. per bottle. 


The new and beautiful Perfume, 


ROWLANDS’ AQUA D’ORO, 


Is anessence of te subtlest and most durabie pungency, the aroma and bouquet 
of which are the most refreshing known, and have caused it to be patronized by 
the elite of the aristocracy, whose judgment aud good taste are never at fault. 
Its odorousness, its revivifying effect, its rcfreshing propeities, and its choice 
perfume applied to the delicate mouchoir of the bel'e of fashion, render it an 
essential accompaniment to places of public amusement and crowded assemblies. 
Price 3s. 6d. per bottle. 

*e* It is highly necessary, on purchasing, to see that the word ‘* Rowlands’ ” 
precedes the name of the article on the wrapper or label of each, as spurious 
imitations are abread, 

Sold by A. RowLanp & Sons, 20, Hatton Garden, London; and by Chemists and 
Perfumers, 












Printed and Published for the Proprietor by Micuaes SAMUEL MyERs, of No. 3, 
Studley Villas, Studley Road Clapham Road, in the parish of Lambeth, at the 
office of Myers & Co., 22, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden,in the parish of St. 
Paul, where all communications for the Editor are to be addressed, post paid- 
To be had of G, Parkess, Dean Street, Soho; Allen, Warwick Lane; Vickers, 








Holywell Street, and at all Booksellirs,—Saturday, July 17, 3852 










